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THE PRINCE OF WALES DRIVING IN THE LAST RIVET OF THE FORTE BRIDGE. 











OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The d of “the second 


caused a great sensation. 


man in the world” has 


The numerous sect who worship 


richest 


the golden calf are deeply moved, and murmur to themselves 


in a hushed voice, “ Thirty millions—thirty millions—strr- 
When they calculate that 
at 4 per cent produces £3287 a day, including Sundays.” 


but it is sad to reflect that 


ling emotion permits it, this 
sum ‘ 
This is, no doubt, very gratifying ; 
this 
Millionaires have nowadays a good deal to say for them- 


to the 


even highly respectable cult has a cant of its own. 


world at large, 


that 


selves—or, at least, about themselves 


and which they always insist is their 


wealth is a burthen to them “ir I 


one 


point on 
was only a poor fellow 


with a hundred thousand pounds or so, I mig ea happy 


man ; but these millions make me wretched.’ » gentlem: 


iis bourne of scrip and 
rhe houses, ships 
accommodation of o 


«tion I can do nothing with my 


ind, build more houses, and lend money 


mvenience of borrowers snother 


my labour vessant, and 
day.” Now, what 


bag of 


should 
Aman whe ly carried stones on 
day, and } ( f the weight 

] cry, “Drop them! 


pag should 


If the toiler, wit! ack and 
would do), 


perspit ing brow, 


reply (as I nite sure ‘But they are 


preewus 


away 


1 obvious, * Then give them 


stones, 1 onswer 18 Sti 


If millionaires imagine for one moment that they 


impose upon any person of common-sense by this hypocritical 
ws that the art of acquiring capital is not one 


intelligence. Of this last 


rubbish. it sh 
that 
money-spinner iotice it 
th it he wi 

know, } 


stonemasons 


requil degree of 


is observed by a devoted admirer 
an epithet, so far as I 
a godsend to 


therte Wi Me yhich snouid be 


A glutt much rarer creature than a drunkard. 
It is 30 much easier to drink when you are not thirsty than to 
full loatheth the 
Ihe stories of gourmandise are mostly ancient, 
The famous platter of Vitellius, 


mis avery 


eat when you are not hungry. ‘The soul 
honeycomb 
and they are not attractive. 
Minerva's buckler, whereon were “ blended together the livers 
the brains of peacocks, the tongues of pheni- 

and the milts of lampreys,” 
Aelius Verus does not impress 
of them (six 


hundred thousand sesterces), and his great consideration in 


of giltheads 
copters [whatever they were 
strikes one as rather a mess. 
us with his suppers so much as with the cost 
providing a mule to carry each of his guests home. One has 
no sympathy with Apicius because he poisoned himself on 
finding he had only ten million of sesterces left to provide his 
table; nor with Philoxenus, who, in total ignorance of the 
purpose of the palate, wished his neck as long as a crane’s that 
he might have the longer enjoyment of his food. In modern 
times, anecdotes are narrated of gastronomy, but not of excess, 
which to the civilised mind is merely disgusting. What is 
rather strange, a gourmand who has become poor rarely 
hankers after his former feasts, though he will drink when he 
has the chance. There is more than one anecdote of the 
ruined man who, having a guinea given to him, spends it ona 
bottle of generous wine, but none of one who spends it on a 


banquet. 


Now and then, however, a rogue has a taste for good 
things, which he must indulge at any (other man’s) cost. 
Such was the gentleman at Verey’s who, well dressed but 
without a sixpence in his pocket, bespoke the most admirable 
dinner, and enjoyed it, and whose last order to the obsequious 
waiter was, “ And now, my man, you may bring a policeman.” 
The very fellow to him has just turned up at the Maison d'Or 
in Paris, who, it seems, has spent a fortune of fourteen 
hundred pounds a year upon his palate, and cannot understand 
why he should not feed as well as ever, though his money is 
gone. His appetite is uot only excellent but enormous, his 
taste is as good as ever: does not Nature herself, therefore, 
insist that he must not only eat but dine? There is a curious 
solicitnde in this class of person about the dainties with which 
he regales himself, which sometimes follows them beyond the 
grave—his mouth. A ruined gourmand once presented himself 
at Delmonico’s, or some similar high-class restaurant in New 
York. After the best of dinners, and the announcement of 
his regret that he had not got a cent to pay for it, the pro- 
prietor came up in a towering passion, with some half-con- 
cealed weapon in his hand. “What is that?” exclaimed the 
trembling wretch. “Oh, what have you got there?” “A 
revolver!" was the grim reply. “Is that all?” ejaculated the 
offender, with a sigh of relief. “I was afraid-it was a stomach- 
pump!” 

It is said, one knows not with what truth, that Mr. Glad- 
stone's late illness was brought on by standing bareheaded in 
an east wind by Lord Sydney's grave. It is amazing how long 
this perilous custom has endured among us. The clergyman 
who performs the service for the dead has sometimes the 
sense to wear a skullcap; but the lay mourners, no matter 
what their age or delicacy of constitution, still continue to 
risk lives as valuable to those they love as that of him to whom 
they are paying their last tribute, by being bareheaded. If 
they think this act one of respect to their friend's memory, it 
is a strange way of showing it: “if aught of things that here 
befall ” move bim at all, it can give him nothing but distress 
of mind ; if the dead are dead, it can afford him no satisfaction. 
If it is intended as a compliment to his friends, it is their 
obvious duty to dispense with it. The custom has not even 
superstition to recommend it. It is a mere formal convention, 
against which, as being dangerous to life, it is the duty of 
every officiating minister to warn his hearers. When the 
snow is falling, it is permissible, even at the graveside, to put 
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when the east wind is blowing “like a bolt 
why should we not cover our heads ? 


up an umbrella: 
from a crossbow," 
Succhi, the total abstainer, has not escaped the clutches of 
the interviewer. Ilis views of life are as cheerful as those of 
other men who have dined well. He ia of opinion that London, 
even in February, is “a beautiful city.” One has heard people 
say that when full of meat and “ flown with wine,” but such 
a eulogiam upon our Metropolis was never perhaps passed 
before on (so to speak) an empty stomach. “ Where I differ 
‘is that whereas they 
remain supine I am active.” An electric force within him, 
generated and controlled by his will, keeps him up and doing. 
Under these circumstances he loves to climb lofty eminences— 


from other fasting men.” he 


Says, 


the Eiffel Tower, Ronen Cathedral, and so on, which makes the 
task of Instead of remaining 


by his bedside, like clergymen and doctors, as is usually the 


‘watching * him no sinecure. 
custom with those who undertake the supervision of a fasting 
man, Signor Succhi’s attendants have to run like lamplighters 
] as you absorb oxygen” 


while he “absorbs electricity just 


they absorb nothing, save perhaps a pork-pie snatched from 

Never wa 
and at such a rate—under more 
After the fifteenth day their 


craving for dizzy heights. Nothing has as yet, we are assured, 


some refreshment bar s medical science pursued— 


inconvenient circumstances. 
f 


man is as fresh as ever, and 


induced this gentleman t» break any fast he has imposed upon 
himself : I 
advertiser of rel 


to some enter- 
The 


represented as withstanding 


would therefore venture to suggest 


prising *Succhi sauce.” 
champion starvationist might be 
bottle the cork being drawn (say, 
and the 


would make a very pretty 


the sight of the but, on 


on the fourteenth day of abstinence). delicious smell 


invading his nostrils, be falls. It 
° 


The great faster 


been 


of modern days have almost invariably 


discovered feeding, and covered their backers with 


confusion ; but in the good old times evidence was more 
generously accepted, and a gentleman's word taken with less 
This w: 
took up the 


of Spires, as the Bishop of that city himself tells us, lived 


more the case 
Margaret 


of offensive a yubt. s naturally still 


with the ladies who fasting business 
without food of any kind for three years, to the great admira- 
tion of his Lordship, who was “certain there was no juggling 
in the matter.” Eve Fliegen of Meurs “ lived on air from the 
year of our Lord 1567 to 1581, which is testified to both by the 
In front of the 


picture of this abstemious young person may still be read in 


magistrates and the minister of the town.” 
Latin these touching couplets :— 
This maid of Meurs thirty and six years spent, 
Fourteen of which she took no nourishment, 
Thus pale and worn she sits, sad and alone, 
A garden's all she loves to look upon, 
It was more unusual 
for persons of both sexes not to drink anything ; but we are 
told that Mago, the Carthaginian, “ did three times travel over 
the vast and sandy deserts of Africa, where little water is to 


But presumably not a kitchen garden. 


be met with,” without taking one drop of it, or wanting any. 
“ Moreover,” throughout that time, says the chronicler, “ he 
fed upon bran,” which certainly does not seem to have been 
judicions. The story itself should, perhaps, be taken with a 
grain of salt. ‘Theophrastus also informs us that one Philinus, 
a friend of his, “ never made use of any manner of food ; no, 
nor of drink either, excepting milk.” The one thing that 
seems wanting to this last statement is the sentence “and 
that only in his first year.” Whatever may be said by persons 
deficient in culture against the ancients generally, they were 
certainly most magnificent liars. Splendide mendax was the 
phrase applied to the finest of them by a generous rival. 


An Englishman's capacity for being bored, if he is a 
politician, is encrmous. There is at this momenta question 
before the public which has been there for years, about 
which nothing new can possibly be said, and concerning 
which both parties repeat the same thing everywhere every 
day. There isa strong feeling among some of them against 
cruelty to animals, but in “ flogging the dead horse” they 
have no scruples. But it is surely almost time that persons 
who are not politicians should be allowed to make their 
humble protest. They are sick of it. They want to read about 
something else, but it crops up even in the most unexpected 
places, where one had hopes of a livelier thing—just as what 
one thinks is going to be a good story ends in an advertise- 
ment of a patent medicine. Bimetallism, merely because it is 
a change, would be almost a change for the better. Cannot 
the newspapers, which are, after all, not written entirely for 
politicians, put the Thing in asupplement which people might 
read or not as they please? And now, while this plague is raging, 
we are threatened with a revival of the Titchborne case. The 
Claimant, no longer “ languishing in chains,” assures us that 
an immense sum has already been subscribed towards the 
necessary expenses, and that he is going to “ fight it all over 
again.” He is probably lying ; but he may be speaking the 
truth—everything is possible in this world, and, among other 
things, the being bored to death. It is certain, if his menace 
is carried into effect, that persons of advanced years and con- 
stitutions already enfeebled by their present burthen will not 
survive it: they cannot stand that and the other thing too. 
If there is any real danger of a new trial, for mercy’s sake let 
us have a public subscription, and compound the matter! It 
would be surely permissible even to compound a felony to 
avert such a catastrophe. 


A case is before the Tribunal of Justice at Tiflis such as is 
quite unknown to our English courts, and would cause some 
astonishment even in that learned Judge who piques himself 


on “ being surprised at nothing.” A Russian gentleman, who 
had an enemy in the Caucasus, hired a local bravo, for fifteen 
pounds down, and another fifteen after the completion of the 
job, to get rid of him. The proof was to consist of the delivery 
of one of the dead man’s ears. It duly came to hand, and the 
employer, who was a liberal fellow, and gavean extra two 


pound ten as backsheesh, naturally thought no more about it. 
Imagine his just indignation when, on visiting Tiflis a few 
months afterwards, hecameupon his should-have-bcen-deceased 
foe, in good health and spirits, and with both those ears, one of 
which the Russian thought he -had left in spirits at home. 
The-wretch he had employed seems to have borrowed an ear 
from the graveyard, and swindled his employer out of thirty- 
two pounds ten shillings by a specious tale. ‘The dupe 
demands of justice that the sums of which he has been thus 
iniquitously defrauded shall be refunded. Opinion is divided, 
but the result of the trial is looked forward to by the public 
with great interest. Even in Tiflis, it seems, the circumstances 
are unusual. 


Poor Chang, who was once looked up to by all his fellow- 
creatures, is in sad From failing health he finds his 
stature decreasing, and bitterly complains that he is now only 
This is still a good altitude for 


case. 


seven feet six inches high. 
seeing things over other folks’ heads, and acquiring personal 
information about the habits of first-floor people. but pro- 
fessionally it is open to rivalry. The apprehensions of this 
gentleman are quite peculiar. Everyone has a friend at his 
club who is always “trying his weight” on the machine kept 
for that purpose. 
scale with earnest eyes, as if calculating for how little he 
fears that he is 
In that case 


IIe sits on the flat metal, gazing at the 
can go by the parcel post. Sometimes he 
“losing flesh,” but it is generally the other way. 
he takes any halfpence he may have in his pocket and puts 
them on one side, to“ give himself every chance.’ The fat 
weighs himself before meals, the lean man _ after- 
but both look equally melancholy during the opera- 
result. It is a 


man 
wards ; 
sacred 
secret, They 
have a private conviction that it will not awaken a very lively 
interest in their friends ; 
they present while rising or sinking in the fatal scales the 


and neither speaks of its 


unless it is reserved, perhaps, for their wives. 


tion, 


but that only makes the spectacle 
more amazing. ‘The fear of growing shorter is unknown in 
clubs : the amateur giant, indeed, would not be so long if he 
could help it; while, on the other hand, a good many people 
would like to be taller. At present, however, there 
tunately, no invention—in the cloak-room or elsewhere—for 
elongating the human frame. Men are only “ drawn out ”"—~ 
and that with difficulty—in conversation. If it 
wise, the exhibition would throw that of the weighing-machine 
completely into the shade. 


is, unfor- 
were other- 


THE COURT. 

Lore. Arthur Hill, M.P., Comptroller of the Household, who 
arrived at Windsor Castle on Feb. 27, had an audience of the 
Queen, and presented to her Majesty an Address from the 
ifouse of Commons in reply to the Speech from the ‘Throne. 
M. D’Antas, late Portuguese Minister in London, and Madame 
D'Antas arrived at the castle and had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and the Royal family. Lady Ewart also had 
the honour of being included in the Royal dinner party. 
On the 28th Major-General Sir Henry and Lady Ewart had 
the honour of dining with her Majes#¥ and the Royal family. 
Mr. R. Milbanke (Secretary of Legation at Coburg) had the 
honour of dining with her Majesty and the Royal family on 
March 1. Lady Biddulph, Colonel H. W. and Mrs. Corry, 
General Sir Henry Ponsonby, and Colonel Charles Byng 
had the honour of being invited. On Sunday morning, the 
2nd, the Queen and the Royal family and the members of 
the Royal Household attended Divine service in the private 
chapel. The Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Hornby, Provost of Eton College and Chaplain to the 
Queen, officiated. Dr. Hornby preached the sermon. ‘The 
Marchioness of Salisbury and the wife of the Italian Am- 
bassador visited the Queen on the 3rd, and stayed to luncheon. 
The Earl and Countess of Cadogan were included in the Royal 
dinner-party. On the 4th her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, came to town, and visited the Tudor 
Exhibition ; on the 5th the Queen held a Drawingroom at 
Buckingham Palace, and returned to Windsor Castle on 
the 6th. We are authorised to state that the Queen will 
hold her second Drawingroom on Friday, March 14. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Duke and Duchess 
of Fife, visited the Shire Horse Show on Feb. 27. ‘They were 
received by Lord Wantage, president of the society. The 
Royal party having inspected the exhibits, the prize-animals 
were paraded in the ring, after which the Prince distributed 
the challenge cups and medals. expressing great satisfaction at 
the excellence of the show. On the 28th the Prince received 
at Marlborough House M. D’Antas, late Portuguese Minister 
at the Court of St. James, and Madame D'Antas, previous to 
their departure from England. In the evening the Prince, 
accompanied by Prince George of Wales, attended the Princess's 
Theatre. The Prince, accompanied by Prince George, left 
Marlborough House on March 1 for Sheerness, to inspect her 
Majesty's ship Warspite, the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Hotham, 
previous to her departure for the Pacific. Their Royal High- 
nesses lunched on board the Warspite, with the Admiral and 
Captain the Hon. Hedworth Lambton, and returned to London 
in the evening. ‘The Prince travelled as Honorary Admiral of 
the Fleet, and was received with a salute of nineteen guns 
from the Wildfire, flag-ship at the Nore, which flies the flag 
of Admiral Lethbridge, and the Northampton. His Royal 
Highness made a thorough inspection of the Warspite, which 
is one of the finest war-cruisers afloat. Salutes of nineteen 
guns were fired on the departure of the Princes for London. 
In the evening the Prince and the Duke and Duchess of Fife 
were present at the Garrick Theatre. On the 3rd the 
Prince, accompanied by Prince George of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh (who arrived the previous day from Coburg), 
and the Duke of [ife, reached Dalmeny to open the 
bridge over the Firth of Forth next day. There was no 
official visit to Edinburgh, but the Lord Provost and 
members of the Council took occasion to present an address to 
his Royal Highness. The Princess of Wales, with Princesses 
Victoria and Maud, has been staying at Sandringham House, 
and has taken several drives in the neighbourhood. On 
Sunday morning, the 2nd, the Princess and Princesses 
Victoria and Maud were present at Sandringham Church. 
The Rev. Ernest Heseltine (the newly appointed Rector of 
Great Cressingham, Norfolk) officiated and preached. ‘The 
Princess of Wales proceeded to London on the 4th to be 
present at the Queen’s Drawingroom. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury preached to a crowded con- 
gregation in the Victoria Hall, Waterloo-road, on Sunday 
cvening, March 2, from the words, “ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 
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OPENING OF THE FORTH BRIDGE. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on Tuesday, March 4, 
performed the ceremonies of fixing the last rivet of this 
immense and ingenious structure, and formally opening the 
bridge for ordinary railway traffic. It had already,in January, 
been substantially completed, so as to allow of its being tested 
by the passage of 
trains with mineral 
freight twice as heavy 
as any that will be 
used in future; and 
a special train with 
passengers, on Jan. 24, 
driven by the Mar- 
chioness of Tweed- 
dale, crossed the 
bridge toand fro. The 
Marquis of Tweeddale, 
Chairman of the 
North British Rail- 
way Company, and 
the Chairmen of the 
Great Northern and 
the Midland Railway 
Companies, were in 
that train. It is by the enterprise of these three companies, 
which provide, with the North-Eastern Railway, the facilities 
of travel from London to the north of Scotland on the eastern 
side of Great Britain, that the Forth Bridge has been con- 
structed—a work of seven years—at a cost of two and a half 
millions sterling. 

A description of the Forth Bridge, which is by far the 
greatest fabric of steel or iron, and the greatest engineering 
design of that kind yet produced in the world, appeared in the 
Illustrated London News of Oct. 12, 1889, with several Illus- 
trations of the works in progress, and others had been given 
at an earlier date. Its great utility will be manifest at a glance 
to everybody who looks at the map of Scotland. Two broad 
estuaries and rivers, those of the Forth and the Tay, penetrate 
far westward into the interior of that country. The Tay Bridge, 
just below Dundee, reconstructed since the overthrow of the 
first bridge erected there, which was destroyed by a storm of 
wind in December 1879, shortens the journey to Aberdeen ; 
but in travelling from Edinburgh, either to Dundee, Montrose, 
and Aberdeen or to Perth and Inverness, it is necessary to 
cross the Forth. This has been done, hitherto, bya long railway 
circuit through Falkirk and Alloa, below Stirling, or by the 
ferry at Granton, near Leith, to Burntisland, on the Fife coast. 
The new Forth Bridge is at Queensferry, where the north and 
south shores of the Firth of Forth approach nearest to each 
other, and where a small rocky islet, Inchgarvie, in mid- 
channel, affords a convenient stepping-stone. Its northern 
extremity leads to the junction, at Inverkeithing, of two 
important lines, one running directly north, by Dunfermline 
and Kinross, to Perth ; the other taking a north-easterly 
direction to Kirkcaldy and Dundee. The bridge is about 
eight miles from Edinburgh. 

The engineers, Sir John Fowler and Mr. Benjamin Baker, 
had to span two clear spaces of deep water, each space 1710 ft. 
wide from pier to pier, the channels on the north and south 
sides of the rocky islet. They have accomplished this, not by 
suspension bridges, but by “ cantilevers,” or brackets, jutting 
out towards each other 680 ft. at each side of the span, with 
a central girder, laid on their ends, over the intervening space 
of 350ft. There are three cantilevers: the two situated 
respectively on the north and south shores of the estuary 
balance each other, while the fixed ends of each are held down 
to piers of massive masonry by weights of a thousand tons. 
The largest cantilever is 1630 ft. long ; each of the two others 
is 1510 ft. long. They are open lattice frameworks of steel, 
having the general shape of an elongated diamond-form, with 
the side angles cut off, apparently resting on the flattened 
obtuse angle of the lower side, and rising 350 ft. above the 
piers. The floor of the railway, supported by struts, is laid in 
the longitudinal axis of the cantilevers, the centre uprights of 
which rise 200 ft. above its level. ‘The effect, in a general 
distant view, is rather odd; three enormous cages, as it were, 
and a horizontal line running straight through them, one after 
another, cannot have the beauty of a suspension bridge. But 
they cannot, like the Tay suspension bridge, be swayed by the 
wind and blown down. ‘These cantilevers, with the shorter 
central girders resting on their outward ends in the middle of 
each span, and with the rock of Inchgarvie, only 33 ft. wide at 
the top, and the piers built upon it, carry the railway a length 
of 5350 ft.. from one great end-pier to another. ‘The entire 
length of the bridge is nearly a mile and a half, but the re- 
maining portions, on the South Queensferry shore, and on the 
North Queensferry shore, in Fife, are supported by ordinary 
upright piers. 

The railway is 160 ft. above the water at high tide, so that 
ships can easily pass under it. Each channel is over 200 ft. 
deep, and it would have been impossible to erect piers in such 
a depth of water. The 
lowest foundation of 
the piers actually laid 
here is 90 ft., above 
wiich the steel super- 
structure rises 360 ft. 
So that the building 
altogether, from iis 
submerged founda- 
tions, is higher than 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and its total magni- 
tude greatly exceeds 
that of the Eiffel 
Tower, while its water 
span is 114 ft. beyond 
that of the Brooklyn 
suspension bridge at 
New York. The quan- 
tity of steel used in its 
construction is 51,000 
tons ; and each of the 
main piers consists of 
18,000 tons of masonry. 
Five thousand men 
were at one time em- 
ployed in the works. 
The contractors are 
Messrs. Tancred and 
Arrol, including Sir 
Thomas S. Tancred, Bart., and Mr. William Arrol, by the 
latter of whom many ingenious mechanical contrivances have 
been invented to overcome difficulties in the steel fabric. Mr. 
Frederick Cooper was the resident engincer, and Mr. Joseph 
Phillips was the resident member of the firm of contractors. 

The ceremonies of finishing and opening the Forth Bridge 
were performed by the Prince of Wales in a strong breeze of 
wind, on that lofty open structure, necessarily in a hasty 
manner, but with vigorous goodwill and cheerfulness, in the 








LAST RIVET OF THE FORTH BRIDGE: 
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George, who had come with him from London to Edinburgh 
the day before ; his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who had travelled from Russia on purpose ; the Duke of Fife; 
the Earl of Rosebery, who was the host of their Royal High- 
nesses at Dalmeny ; the Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquis of 
‘Tweeddale, the engineers and contractors of the Forth Bridge, 
some directors of the four railway companies interested in this 
undertaking ; the Earl of Elgin, the Earl of Wemyss, Lord 
Colville of Culross, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Polwarth ; 
the Lord Provosts of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the Provosts 
of Stirling, Dunfermline, and other Scottish burghs; the 
Bishop of Lichfield ; Mr. Matthew William ‘Thompson, chair- 
man of the Forth Bridge Company; Lord John Hay, Lord 
Kingsburgh, Sir William Thomson, Mr. J. Dent Dent, Mr. J. 
Ilall Renton, the Solicitor-General for Scotland, and several 
members of Parliament ; and many representatives of foreign 
railway companies and engineering works, including M. Eiffel, 
M. Picquard, Herr Martens, and eminent scientific men. 

The Royal party arrived at the Forth Bridge Station by 
special train at half past eleven, and were received by Sir 
John Fowler and Mr. Benjamin Baker, the engineers, with 
Mr. Phillips, Mr. William Arrol, the contractor, and other 
gentlemen, the directors having come by a preceding train. 
The train conveying the Princes went slowly over the bridge 
to North Queensferry, allowing them to inspect the huge 
structure, and to see the grand view of the Firth of Forth and 
its shores. They embarked at the North Queensferry Pier on 
board the steam-launch Dolphin, in which they passed under 
one span of the bridge, round the isle of Inchgarvie, and to 
the south side, returning to the north pier. Their Royal 
Highnesses then re-entered the train, which moved back over 
the bridge. 

In the middle of the north connecting-girder the train 
stopped to allow the Prince of Wales to perform the ceremony 
of driving the last rivet. A temporary wooden staging had 
been erected there, and upon it his Royal Highness stepped, 
along with Lord Tweeddale, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Arrol. 
The hydraulic riveter was swung from one of the booms, the 
pressure being supplied from an accumulator at Inchgarvie. 
Two men where placed on the boom below to manipulate the 
machine. ‘The gilded rivet having been placed in the bolt- 
hole, and the silver key having been handed to his Royal 
Highness by Lord Tweeddale, the Prince, with Mr. Arrol's assist- 
ance, finished the work in a few seconds, amid cheers. The 
rivet is in the outside of the railing, and holds together three 
plates. Around its gilded top there is an inscription stating 
that it is the “last rivet. driven in by his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, 4th March, 1890.” 

The train stopped a second time at the south great canti- 
lever pier, where another platform had been erected, upon 
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SILVER KEY USED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES IN FINISHING 
THE-FORTH BRIDGE, 


which several ladies were standing. Here the Prince again 
left the train, at half past one o'clock, to make the formal 
declaration of the opening of the bridge. As the wind was 
blowing so violently that his Royal Highness had difficulty 
in retaining a steady foothold, it was impossible to make 
a speech. He simply said: “Ladies and Gentlemen, I now 
declare the Forth Bridge open.” 

The opening ceremony, during which the keen rough wind, 
in that exposed situation, must have provoked an appetite for 
luncheon, was followed, at two o'clock, by a good banquet in 
the engineers’ Model Room at the bridge works. This large 
room had been handsomely decorated with crimson, gold, rose- 
colour on the walls, and stripes of white calico, edged with blue 
and red, concealed the roof. Over the platform occupied by 
the head table was a magnificent canopy of crimson-and-gold 
plush, with the Royal arms, and the motto of the Prince of 
Wales on a gold scroll. Shields bearing the arms of towns 
in England and Scotland, and devices of the great railway 
companies, were ranged along the walls. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Matthew William Thompson, 
having on his right hand the Prince of Wales, the Earl of 
Rosebery, Prince George of Wales, and the Duke of Fife; on 
his left hand the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and the Marquis of Tweeddale. After drinking the Queen's 
health, the chairman proposed that of the Prince of Wales 
and others of the Royal family. In returning thanks the 
Prince of Wales said he felt grateful to have taken part ina 
ceremony so interesting and important that day. He was an 
old hand at opening bridges; for, thirty years ago, at the 
request of the Canadian Government, he opened the Victoria 
Bridge at Montreal. it‘; Royal Highness read from a paper 
furnished to him a precise statistical description of the Forth 
Bridge. He remarked its advantages to the eastern parts of 
Scotland, bringing Perth within forty-seven miles’ jour- 
ney of Edinburgh, Dundee fifty-nine miles, and Aberdeen 
130 miles. His Royal Highness added: “I have much 
pleasure in stating that, on the recommendation of the 
Prime Minister, the Queen has been pleased to create Mr. 
Matthew William Thompson, chairman of the Forth Bridge 
Company and of the Midland Railway Company, and Sir John 
Fowler, engineer-in-chief of the Forth Bridge, baronets of the 
United Kingdom. The Queen has also created, or intends to 
create, Mr. Benjamin Baker, Sir John Fowler's colleague, a 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
and to confer on Mr. William Arrol, the contractor, the honour of 
a knighthood.” His Royal Highness said he had just received 
telegrams from the Queen and the Princess of Wales offering 
their congratulations on the accomplishment of this great work. 

Our Special Artists, Mr. W. Simpson and M. Forestier, were 
present on the occasion, and we give their Sketches of the 
proceedings. The Portrait of Sir John Fowler, Bart., who has 
been President of the Institute of Civil Engineers, is from 
a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company ; and that 
of his colleague, now Sir Benjamin Baker, from one by Mr. A. 
Bassano, of 25, Old Bond-street. The hydraulic riveting- 
machine by which, using the silver key to set it working, the 
Prince of Wales drove in the last rivet is one of the inventions 
of Sir William Arrol, the contractor. 
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presence of an illustrious assembly, comprising his son Prince 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

Mr. Gladstone, recovered from his cold, resumed his seat in the 
House of Commons, literally like a giant refreshed, and soon 
signalised his restoration to health by delivering a marvellously 
vigorous speech on the Parnell Commission, full of eloquence 
and debating ability, and distinguished by sustained power 
truly extraordinary in a statesman over eighty years of age. 
Of this remarkable address more anon. The right hon. 
gentleman had scarcely reappeared in his place as Leader of 
the Opposition on the last day in February, when his worn 
face was wreathed in smiles by a rare occurrence—a joke 
from Sir George Campbell! The Ilouse was set roaring 
(and Mr. Gladstone joined in the mirth when Mr. John Morley 
whispered the point of the quip in his ear) by Sir George 
Campbell's strident notice of a motion for a “ Territorial 
Standing Committee” to deal with that part of the country 
“commonly but erroneously called Scotland.” 

Gravity regained its sway over the expressive countenance 
of Mr. Gladstone a little later, when Mr. Labouchere, in Com- 


_mittee on the Estimates, not to be driven from his purpos 


by the Liberal “ whips,” rose to discuss an unsavoury case, and 
to charge the Prime Minister with aiding and abetting the 
escape of someone alleged to be incriminated. With character- 
istic skill and cogency did Mr. Labouchere put his case; and 
with equal ability did Sir Richard Webster. on behalf of the 
Government, vindicate his own action in the matter, 
and clear Lord Salisbury from the accusation of the 
hon. member. In vain Mr. Labouchere wrote down on 
a slip of paper the name of his informant and 
offered it to the Attorney-General. Relying on the Premier's 
written refutation, Sir Richard Webster declined to receive 
the slip of paper. Apparently nettled, Mr. Labonchere sub- 
sequently declared, “I do not believe Lord Salisbury,” and, 
upon repeating this, was suspended from attendance for a 
week. It was a sorry end to an obviously objectionable 
discussion. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, looking all the better for his 
bracing holiday near Bournemouth, seized the opportunity of 
his reappearance in the House of Lords, amid sympathetic 
cheers, on the Third of March, to make a candid statement, 
which completed the Ministerial answer to Mr. Labouchere’s 
grave charge. 

Many noble Lords then hastened to the House of Commons 
to secure places in the Peers’ Gallery to hear Mr. Gladstone's 
criticism of the report of the Parnell Commission. The 
House generally was exceptionally full; and the signal 
inadequacy of its accommodation was uncomfortably brought 
home to hon. members. On such important occasions as this 
Lord Rosebery is usually a familiar figure in the small 
gallery set apart for Peers of the realm, but on that 
particular Monday evening the noble Earl was welcoming the 
Prince of Wales to Dalmeny. Mr. Smith did not appear 
to have the courage of his opinions, but spoke in a plaintive 
tone throughout, reading the greater part of his speech from 
the large sheets of paper on the box before him. ‘The gist of 
Mr. Smith’s argument in moving the following resolution 
was that, while the alleged Parnell letters were forgeries, true 
on the whole or in part were the allegations contained in the 
Times’ articles on “ Parnellism and Crime,” that the system of 
agitation adopted by the Parnellite Party was based on murder 
and crime and rapacity. Holding this to be the tenour of the 
report, Mr. Smith moved: “That Parliament having con- 
stituted a Special Commission to inquire into the charges and 
allegations made against certain members of Parliament and 
other persons, and the report of the Commissioners having 
been presented to Parliament, this House adopts the Report, 
and thanks the Commissioners for their just and impartial 
conduct in the matters referred to them; and orders that the 
said Report be entered on the journals of this House.” 

Seldom has the House heard of late a more effective or 
more damaging speech than that in which Mr. Gladstone 
replied to Mr. Smith. The Ministry must credit hon. members 
with short memories. With them, distance lends distortion 
to the view. Or they would hardly have the conscience to 
virtually condemn as seditious the Irish members, with 
whom prominent representatives of their party were 
“hand in glove” in 1885, when the first Salisbury 
Administration was sustained by the support of the 
Parnellites, and when, in the ensuing General Election, 
Irishmen throughout the country were officially recom- 
mended to vote for the Conservative candidates, This was 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s strong points in censuring the Mini- 
sterial policy in accepting the report of the Parnell Commission. 
The right hon. gentleman, upright as a dart, resonant of voice, 
was in his best form. Agreeing or disagreeing with his views, 
no one could help admiring the rare oratorical force, the 
dialectical skill, historical research, and noble peroration of 
this wonderful speech, which lasted an hour and forty minutes, 
and was enthusiastically cheered by the Irish Nationalists, in 
the centre of whom sat their calm, pale, self-possessed leader, 
Mr. Parnell, whose character was so earnestly vindicated by 
the veteran Liberal chief. Mr. Gladstone moved that all the 
words after “ House,” in line 5 of the Ministerial motion, be 
left out, in order to add the words, “deems it to be a duty to 
record its reprobation of the false charges of the gravest 
and most odious description, based on calumny and on 
forgery, which have been brought against members of this 
House, and particularly against Mr. Parnell; and, while 
declaring its satisfaction at the exposure of these calumnies, 
this House expresses its regret for the wrong inflicted and the 
suffering and loss endured, through a protracted period, by 
reason of these acts of flagrant iniquity.” 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Matthews, and other Ministers 
have,as ably as they could, defended the Government ; but 
Mr. Gladstone’s lucid speech has remained unequalled. That 
public opinion is not wholly with the Ministry in their Irish 
policy was indicated by the result of the North St. Pancras 
election on the Fourth of March, when Mr. T. H. Bolton, the 
Gladstonian candidate, and the Parliamentary representative 
of the division in 1885, was returned by a majority of 108 
over Mr. H. R. Graham, the choice of the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists. 


Sir Edgar Boehm has been commissioned to execute a bust 
of the late Earl Sydney for the Queen. 

Lord Herschell is to be Captain of Deal Castle, in succession 
to the late Earl Sydney. 

The marriage of Mr. Herbert Gardner, M.P., and Lady 
Winifred Byng, eldest daughter of the Earl of Carnarvon, 
took place on March 4, at the Church of St. Peter, Brighton. 
The bride was given away by her father, the bridegroom 
being accompanied by Mr. E. W. Hamilton as his best man. 

In the brief memoir of General Frome given in our last 
Number it was stated that in 1868 he acted under Sir John 
Burgoyne as Inspector-General of Fortifications, Director of 
Works, and Inspector-General of the Royal Engineers, whereas 
the passage should have run that he suececded Sir John in 
those offices. A portrait of General Frome was given in this 
Paper at the time. 
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FOWLER, BART., ENGINEER. IR BENJAMIN BAKER, ENGINEER 
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ROOM FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE ROYAL PARTY. HYDRAULIC RIVETING MACHINE WITH WHICH THE LAST 
RIVET WAS PUT IN BY THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE, COMPLETED AND OPENED IN THE PRESENCE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, MARCH 4. 
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CROSSING A RIVER NEAR KOLYMYO. 























VIEW OF THE CHIN HILLS FROM KOLYMYO. 
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THE CHIN-LUSHAIL EXPEDITION. 
It has been explained, with reference to our Illustrations of 
the military expedition sent from Calcutta, under Brigadier- 
Colonel Tregear, to the highlands above Chittagong, north-east 
» Gulf of Bengal, that this force acts in co-operation 
ves conducted by Brigadier-General Symons from 
the opposite or eastern side of those highlands, 

in ir base at Pokoko, and on the river Chindwin, a 

utary of the Irrawaddy. 

We now learn, by telegraph, that they met and formed a 
unction, near Haka, in the last week of February, occupying 
the conntry of the Southern Baungshe Chin tribes, whose 
Lushai allies have offered no material resistance to the 
advance of Brigadier Tregear’s column from Demagiri; a 
iilitary road will now be constructed and made secure 

tween the coast of the Gulf of Bengal and the Irrawaddy ; 

i General Symons will proceed to attack the Tashons, the 

t powerful and unruly tribe of the Chins in the Northern 

igshe country, who have been in the habit of raiding 

the Burmese districts now under British protection. 

r usual haunts are the hills bordering the Kubo valley, 

south of the Indian native State of Manipoor, but they 
predatory incursions eastward as far as the Chindwin. 
lashons, whose ruler is a chief named Sonpek, and whose 
tal, Ywama, is a rather large village cr town of two 
ind houses, can muster ten thousand fighting men. 
r neighbours, the Siyins, the Kanhows, and the Bonshais, 
hostile in disposition. Al] these Chins are of a 
: kindred to the Lushais, Shendus, and Kukis, who have 

1 given much trouble on the Bengal frontier. 

We have received two Sketches from a military corre- 
pondent, Lieutenant W. Hussey Walsh, of the Cheshire Regi- 
ment, a detachment of which, under Major Edge. forms part 
f the Northern Column under Colonel Skene, of the Burmese 
Chin expedition, with headquarters at Fort White. The 
crossing of the river Mitha, near Kolymyo, or Kaley Myew, 
with coolies landing stores from the boats, and officers taking 
account of the packages brought over, is the subject of one of 
these Sketches. The other Sketch is a view of the Chin hills, 
from the front of the Kolymyo camp, where a high railing of 
barbed iron wire has been erected for defence against a sudden 
rush. The summit of Kennedy's Peak, to the right hand, is 
10,090 ft. high. Stockades are erected on the sides of the 
mountains, at heights of 3400 ft. and 7400 ft. Behind the 
centre of the background of hills is Fort White. In the fore- 
ground are seen a party of troops, the E Company of the 
Ist Battalion Cheshire Regiment, with 
baggage elephants, going to the front. 

To the left is the signalling-station, with 
the heliograph and telescope, and a soldier 
waving a flay 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The President of the French Republic and 
Madame Carnot gave, on Feb. 27, their 
second ball at the Elysée, which is to be 
the last of this season. The Senate have 
passed the second reading of M. Marcel 
sarthe’s Press Bill, by a majority of 271 
against 136. In the Chamber of Deputies, 
ou March 3, a debate took place on an 
interpellation respecting the resignation 
of M. Constans. <A vote of confidence 
in the Ministry was passed by 249 votes 
against 200, some 120 Deputies abstaining 
from voting 

\ Bill for granting to the young 
Duke of Aosta an annual sum of 400,000 
lire (about £16,000) has been passed by 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 

The sittings of the German State 
Council in connection with the labour 
question were brought to a close on Feb. 28. The Emperor 
was indefatigable as chairman. The members of the Council 
and the Ministry of State were entertained by the Emperor at 
dinner on March 1. The Empress Frederick and her daughter 
Princess Margaret honoured Prince and Princess Bismarck 
with a visit at the Congress Hall on Feb. 27. Herr von 
Forckenbeck has been re-elected Chief Burgomaster of Berlin 
for a further term of twelve years. 

The Lower House of the Hungarian Diet have adopted the 
Budget for 1890 by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Astor's will has been published in New York. He 
leaves 100,000 dollars to St. Luke's Hospital, and the same 
amount to the Cancer Hospital in New York, 400,000 dollars 
to the Astor Library, and a sum of 160,000 dollars is devoted 
to legacies to friends, charities, and various artistic and 
literary objects. The remainder of the enormous estate passes 
to the testator’s son.—The House of Representatives have 
decided to accept Chicago as the site of the Werld’s Fair to 
be held in America in 1892.—Severe storms are reported 
from many of the Eastern States of America, and the crops in 
some parts of Virginia have been destroyed. 

After a warm Catholic opposition in the Dominion House 
of Commons, the Orange Incorporation Bill has passed its 
third reading by a majority of twenty-five. 

From the decrees of the young Emperor of China which 
appear in the Pekin Gazctte, it seems that he has entered on a 
career of energetic reform. He is inquiring into every depart- 
ment of the administration, and is issuing peremptory orders 
for the removal of abuses. 








THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 
The director of this society (148, New Bond- street) was 
happily inspired when, in view of the interest excited by the 
Japanese pictures exhibited here and at the British Museum, 
he commissioned Mr. Alfred East to go in search of Japanese 
subjects, and to give us the opportunity of contrasting old and 
new Japan and the impressions of native and English artists. 
It must be admitted that, on the whole, Mr. Alfred East has 
acquitted himself satisfactorily ; and, what is perhaps of more 
general interest, we have in this exhibition, displayed for the 
first time, some of the leading features of Japanese life and 
landscape. without exaggeration or affectation of “ Orientalism.” 
Mr. East is a sober, practical painter, with a keen eye for the 
leading characteristics of a country which seems, in its physical 
features, to differ but little from our own, and of which the 
national types are rapidly giving place to Western ideas. Here 
and there arestill to be found remnants of the old Shinto worship, 
with its red-lacque covered temples—as the “ Gi-on Yashiro at 
Kiyoto” (64), which, with the evening sun falling on it (50), is 
one of the most striking incidents of Mr. East's pilgrimage. The 
Buddhist Temple (82) overlooking the Biwa Lake, and the 
scene of many an old Japanese legend, the gateway of the 
Temple of Shiba (78), and the great temple at Nikké (41), 
where the great lawgiver, “ the Light of the East,” has his 
tomb, are all quaint and striking memorials of a far-off past, 
and we are glad to have them brought before our eyes. 
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Another peculiarity of Japanese civilisation which Mr. East 
has seized with the appreciation of an artist is the constant 
introduction of cherry-blossom, on the cultivation of which 
the Japanese expend wonderful care, obtaining every variety 
of colour from pearly white to deep red. In the early spring 
these cherry- trees give marvellous picturesqueness to the 
baths (74), the gateways of the temple (78), and the public 
gardens, where the children pelt each other with the blossoms 
known as “Snow in Spring” (24). Some of the views, such as 
that of the Yoshi-Wara (22), will recall Scotland ; and others, 
like the Lake Biwa (14 and 18), the Norfolk broads on a 
sunny day. But we have nothing north or south of the 
Tweed to compare with the sno-capped triple summit 
of the magnificent Fuji-San, which towers over so large an 
extent of the southern island. Of this probably extinct 
\ icano we have a variety of studies, taken at different seasons 
of the year, conveying admirable impressions of the con- 
stantly changing beauties of a scene which has, perhaps, no 
counterpart in any other part of the world. Mr. East's pro- 
longed stay of eight months enabled him to study the country 
as well as its inhabitants, and that he turned his sojourn to 
profitable account this exhibition bears ample witness. There 
is scarcely a single sketch among the hundred and more which 
will not repay leisurely inspection and study; and, while 
recognising the debt which all interested in Japan must feel 
towards the traveller, it would be unjust to the artist not to 
recognise the talent he has displayed in recording his impres- 
sions, and turning to our profit, as well as to the advancement 
of his own reputation, the unique opportunities he has enjoyed. 
We must, in conclusion, express the hope that the lucky pur- 
chasers of Mr. East's works will allow them to remain for a 
somewhat longer time on view than is the custom at this 
gallery, and that the Fine Art Society will prolong to the 
utmost an exhibition of which it has every reason to be proud. 





STEAMSHIP DISASTER, 
AUSTRALIA. 
News telegraphed from Brisbane, Queensland, on Saturday, 
March 1, announced a terrible disaster at sea, with the loss of 
nearly 140 lives. The Quetta, a screw steamship of 2254 tons, 
belonging to the British India Steamship Company, on her 
way to Queensland by Torres Straits, struck on an unknown 
rock near Somerset, Uape York, on the north coast of 
Australia, and sank in a few minutes, her side being quite 
torn open, There were 282 persons on board, of whom 135 
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THE STEAMSHIP QUETTA, WRECKED IN TORRES STRAITS, NORTH AUSTRALIA. 


were saved, including the captain, three of the officers, the 
purser, and five saloon passengers, one of them a lady. 
Fourteen or fifteen ladies perished, and twelve other saloon 
passengers, among them a brother and sister of Mr. Archer, 
the Agent-General for Queensland in London; about forty 
steerage passengers, with children, fifteen Englishmen of the 
crew, and some fifty Lascars and Javanese, are missing ; but 
it is possible that some have got ashore on the neighbouring 
islands. ‘The steamer Albatross has been sent to search for 
any who may have escaped when the Quetta sank. The chief 
officer, Mr. Gray, and Miss Lacy, a passenger, have thus been 
found living. We give an Illustration of the ship, which is 
the first that has been lost in the Company’s service. She was 
built in 1881, on the Clyde. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

It is pleasant to learn that good houses have rewarded Mrs. 
Langtry for her spirited revival of “ As You Like It” at the 
St. James’s, and to know the best interests of dramatic art 
are served by the well-merited success of the diverting comedy 
of “A Pair of Spectacles,” in which Mr. Hare and Mr. Charles 
Groves act so well at the Garrick. The Grand Theatre at 
Islington, a favourite starting-place for provincial touring 
companies, was on the 3rd of March the scene of a noteworthy 
representation. A select few on that occasion renewed 
acquaintance with Mr. W. G. Wills’s bardic, sombre play, 
“The Man o’ Airlie,’ in which a faint replica of Robert 
Burns is the hero. ‘This strong piece of Scottish cha- 
racterisation, the creation of that admirable elocutionist 
and finished artist Mr. Hermann Vezin, was again entrusted 
to that powerful actor, who impersonated with all his 
old vigour the overtrustfulness and the sorrows of the 
peasant poet to whom fame comes too late, when he has lost 
his reason. “The Mano’ Airlie” was performed by the com- 
pany run by Miss Olive Stettith, a bright, good-looking actress, 
who enactéd with spirit and naturalness the part of the poet’s 
wife, and who was well supported by Mr. J. Carter, really 
excellent as the faithful and attached peasant friend of poor 
James Harebell. 

While the unreasonable section of the London County 
Council has been framing a vexatious Bill to further inter- 
fere with the management of the music-halls, the conductors 
of the large smoking theatres, as they have been termed, 
judiciously seek to raise the standard of their entertainments, 
of which the spectacular ballet continues to be the chief 
staple. Mr. Saville Clarke, for instance, has written a powerful 
new dramatic poem on the Siege of Lucknow, for recitation ; 
and this moving piece has been declaimed with rare spirit by 
Miss Amy Roselle at the Empire,amid warm applause. Vieing 
with the Empire, the Alhambra has engaged a popular operatic 
vocalist, Mdile. Annie Albu, a former star of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. The step thus taken at this exceedingly 
popular Theatre of Varieties is the more appropriate, as Mr. 
Charles Morton, the experienced manager of the Alhambra, is 
the entrepreneur who first introduced the light music of Offen- 
bach's lively operas to the London public on the music-hall 
stage many years ago. 
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THE TERRIER CLUB SHOW, 

The sixth annual united show of the Terrier Clnb. the Collie 
Club, the Fox-Terrier Club, and the Toy Dog Club was held 
this year at the Central Hall, Holborn. ‘There was a numerous 
collection of both smooth and wire fox-teiriers, with a genera 
evenness of merit. Messrs. Vicary’s tliree-year-old bite’ 
Vesuvienne, which had thrice before gained the challenge cuy 
was again the winner of the Fox-Terrier Club’s prize for the 
best of the breed. The fifty-guinea challenge cup for the best 
wire fox-terrier went to the well-known champion Bushey 
Broom, bred by Mr. W. R. Mann, and recently acquired by 
Messrs. H. and G. Hopkins. ‘The Society's medal for Dandie 
Dinmonts was won by Mr. G. A. B. Leatham’s Heather Sandy, 
a former Crystal Palace champion. The show of dandies and 
Airedale terriers was unusually good, the entries being in 
excess of those at the Kennel Club's show. Mr. E. N. Deakin’s 
champion, Newbold Test, carried off the honours in the Aire- 
dale classes. The medal given by the Schipperkes Club, 
Brussels, for the best dog or bitch of this breed in the show, 
was awarded to Mr. G. R. Krehl’s Mephisto. The Old English, 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish, bull, Bedlington, black-and-tan, and 
other terrier breeds were well represented. 


A PATHAN SWORD-DANCE. 
The Pathans are mountaineers of the Suliman ranges on the 
north-west frontier of India, a warlike race, supplying many 
recruits to regiments of irregular cavalry in the Punjaub. 
When Prince Albert Victor of Wales, on Jan. 29, was the guest 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, General Sir 
Frederick Roberts, in the Cavalry Camp at Muridki, his Royal 
Highness witnessed an exhibition of the wild sword-dance 
which these men are fond of performing at night, by the light 
of a fire burning on the ground. They are barefooted and 
stripped to the waist, and have more a savage than a soldierly 
aspect. Our Illustration is from a sketch by Lieutenant E. 
Molyneux, of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, who formed the escort. 


Several Illustrations of the fish-breeding establishment of 
Mr. Thomas Andrews, of Guildford, with some account of his 
operations, appeared in our Paper last week. One of the 
Sketches was incorrectly named as that of the process of 
applying the “ milt” to the ova taken from the female fish, 
This is always done immediately, at the Haslemere ponds, 
taking the milt from the male fish, and could not be deferred 
until the ova are brought to the hatchery 
at Guildford. The operation that was 
shown in our Artist's Sketch was picking 
out the dead ova in the hatching-house. 

A letter from Mr. Stanley has been 
received by the City Corporation stating 
that he expects to reach London between 
April 15 and 20. 

Messrs. A. W. Bayes, W. Boucher, C. F. 
Robinson, and F. 8S. Walker have been 
elected members of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers. 

St. David’s Church, Glenadda, Bangor, 
has received a large stained-glass window, 
the gift of Mrs. Symes, the founder of 
the church. The work was executed by 
Messrs. Mayer and Co. 

A testimonial, consisting of a piece of 
plate with engraved inscription and a 
cheque for £300, has been presented to the 
Rev. Professor D'Orsey, the presentation 
being made as a mark of approval of his 
useful and laborious services in the cause 
of education during the past sixty years. 

A disastrous collision occurred early 
on March 4 at Carlisle to the Scotch 
express from Euston. Owing, apparently, to the slippery state 
of the rails, the brakes would not work properly, and the train 
passed through the station at great speed, coming into violent 
collision with an engine which was about 200 yards beyond. 
The two front carriages were telescoped, and four passengers, 
two men and two women, were instantaneously killed. About 
sixteen others were injured. 

The Institute of Journalists have obtained their charter, 
and now propose to celebrate the event by a large gathering of 
the members in London. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie was the plaintiff in two actions for 
libel in the Queen's Bench Division. In the first case, in which 
Mr. Edward Steinkopff, proprietor of the St. James's Gazette, 
was the defendant, the jury awarded £1500 damages. ‘The 
second, which arose out of the same statements, and was 
directed against the proprietors of the Zimes, resulted in a 
settlement between the parties, an order being made by con- 
sent that £150 should be paid to the plaintiff, together with 
the taxed costs. 

The usual weekly entertainment at Brompton Hospital was 
given on March 4 by Miss Ada Few and Mr. W. R. Few, assisted 
by a party of friends. The performance consisted of vocal 
and instrumental solos by Mrs. A. Wilcox, Miss G. I. Wright 
(violin, entored), Miss Ada Few, Mr. H. D. Truscott (encored), 
and Mr. W. R. Few (encored). ‘These were assisted in a 
“Vocal Valse” and a “ Toy Orchestra” by a number of ladies 
and gentlemen, whose names are too numerous to mention. 
These last items were loudly appiauded and encored. 

An enormous gathering of Welsh residents of the metro- 
polis filled the body of St. Paul's Cathedral and thronged the 
side aisles on Feb. 28, in order to take part in a national 
Welsh choral festival. The service was throughout wholly in 
Welsh, the Rev. E. Killin-Roberts officiating. The first lesson 
was read by Sir John Puleston, M.P., and the second by the 
Dean of St. Asaph, and an eloquent sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of St. Asaph. A choir consisting of 240 members, 
including the Welsh choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, had 
been specially trained by Mr. Dyffyd Lewis, who, with 
Madame Anne Williams and Mr. Evans, rendered the solo 
parts of the anthem. 

The preachers in Westminster Abbey on Sunday, March 2, 
were: At ten, in choir, Rev. Edwin Price, Minor Canon; 
at three, Canon Prothero; at seven, in choir, Rev. A. W. 
Robinson, of All Hallows, Barking. For.the rest of the 
month the preachers are: Sunday, 9th, at ten, in choir, Rev. 
Gordon Calthorp, Vicar of St. Augustine's, Highbury ; at seven, 
in choir, Rey. A. Gerald Bowman, Vicar of St. Mark’s, Kenning- 
ton. Sunday, 16th, at ten, in choir, Rev. A. Gerald Bowman, 
Vicar of St. Mark’s, Kennington ; at seven, in choir, Rev. Jamcs 
Robertson, Head Master of Haileybury College. Sunday, 23rd, 
at ten, in choir, Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, Vicar of Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate ; at seven, in choir, Rev. E. Hoskyns, Rector of 
Stepney ; Sunday, 30th, at ten, in choir, Rev. H. Aldrich 
Cotton, Minor Canon ; at seven, in choir, Rev. R. E. Bartlett, 
late Bampton Lecturer at Oxford. Canon Prothero (Sub- 
Dean), as Canon in residence, will preach every Sunday in tlic 
choir at three p.m, 
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NATURE’S FITFUL MOMENTS: SKETCHES AT THE TERRIER CLUB SHOW. 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE TUDOR EXHIBITION, 
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PATHAN SWORD-DANCE BEFORE PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR AT THE CAVALRY CAMP, MURIDKI, INDIA. 
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DRAWN BY FRED. BARNARD. 


It was a note on the contents of the parcel, written by the owner. 
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CHAPTER XIIT.—(Continued 

ONSIDER: the Roseveans, from father to son, had been 
from time immemorial wreckers, smugglers, and _ pilots. 
They were also farmers. On their little farm they grew 
nearly enough to support their simple lives. They had 
pigs and poultry ; they had milch-cows ; they had a few sheep ; 
they kept geese, pigeons, ducks; they made their own beer 
and their own cordials and strong waters ; they made their own 
linen; they were unto themselves millers, tinkers, carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, builders, and thatchers. They grew their own 
lads and vegetables, and if they wanted any fruit they grew 
that as well. Oats and barley they grew, clover and hay. I 
believe that on Samson wheat has never been grown—indecd, 
there are only eighty acres in all. There was left, therefore, 
little to buy. Coals, wood for fuel and for carpentering, 
things in iron, crockery, tools, cloth clothes, flannel, flour, 
and sometimes a little beef—what else did they want? As for 
fish, they had only to catch as much as they wanted. Tea, 
coffee, sugar, and so forth came in with later civilisation, 

when small ale, possets, and hypsy died out. 

In order to provide these small deficiencies they were 
pilots, to begin with. This trade brought in a steady income. 
They also sent out boats, filled with fresh vegetables, to meet 
the homeward-bound East Indiamen. And they were also, 
like the rest of the artless islanders, wreckers and smugglers. 
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In the former capacity they occasionally acquired {n ex- 
traordinary quantity of odd and valuable things. In the latter 
profession they made at times, and until the Peace and the 
Preventive Service put an end to the business, a really fine 
income. 

Then, on Samson, they continued to live after the patriarchal 
fashion and in the old simplicity. Each Captain Rosevean in 
turn was the chieftain or sheik. To him his family brought 
all that they earned or found. The sea-chest took itall. For 
three hundred years, at least, this sea-chest received everything 
and gave up nothing. Nobody ever took anything out of it: 
nobody looked into it: nobody knew, until Ursula counted 
the money and made bags for it, what there was in the chest. 
Nobody ever asked if they were rich or how rich they were. 

There was no bank on Samson: there is not even now a 
bank in the Scilly archipelago at all: nobody understood any 
other way of saving money than the good old fashion of 
putting it by in a bag. On Samson there never were thieves, 
even when as many as fifty people lived on the island. There- 
fore the Captain Rosevean of the time, though he knew not 
how much was saved, nor did he ever inquire, laid the last 
additions to the pile in the tray of the old sea-chest with the 
rest, and, having locked it up, dropped the key in his pocket, 
and went about his business in perfect confidence, never thinking 
either that it might be stolen, or that he might count up 
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his hoard, proceed to enjoy it, and alter his simple way of life. 
Every Captain Rosevean in succession added to that hoard 
every year; not one among them all thought of spending it 
or taking anything from it. He added to it. Nobody ever 
counted it until the reign of Ursula. It was she who made 
the little brown bags of canvas: she, usurping the place of 
Family Chief or Sheik, took from her sons and grandsons all the 
money that they made. ‘They gave it over to her keeping—she 
was the Family Bank And, like her predecessors in that 
room, she told no one of the hoard. 

Most of the bags contained cuineas of Ge orge I , George IT., 
and George III., down to the year 1816, when the Mint left off 
coining guineas. A few contained sovereigns of later date 
but the family savings since that year had been small and 
uncertain. ‘The really fat time—the prosperous time—when 
the money poured in, was during the long war which lasted 
for nearly five-and-twenty years. 

There were actually forty of these bags. Armorel laid 
them out upon the table and counted them. Forty! And 
each bag to all appearance, for she only counted two, con- 
taining five hundred guineas or pounds. Forty times five 
hundred—that makes twenty thousand pounds, if all were 
sovereigns! There are, I am told, a few young ladies 
in this country who have as much as twenty thousand 
pounds for their dot. There are also a great many young 
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there were silver chains also—massive silver Chains, made for 
some extinct office-bearer, perhaps bo’s'’n on the Admiral’s 
ship of the Great Armada Armorel drow up some of the 
chains and played with them, tying them round her wrists and 
letting them slip through her fingers—-the pretty delicate 
things, which spoke of wealth almost as loudly as the bags of 
eUulneas 

She laid them aside, and took up a silk handkerchief con- 
small collection of miniatures. They were almost 
all portraits of women, young and pretty women—ladies on 
land whose faces warmed the hearts and fired the memories of 
men at sea. The miniatures had hung round ‘the necks of 
some and had lain in the sea-chests of others, whose bones 
had loug since melted to nothing in the salt sea-depths, while 
those of their mistresses had turned to dust beneath the aisle 
of some village church, their memory long since forgotten, 
and their very name trampled out by the feet of the rustics. 

Armorel laid aside these pictures—they were very pretty, 
but she would look at them again another time. 

The next parcel was a much larger one. It consisted of 
snuff-boxes. There were dozens of snuff-boxes: one or two 
of gold: one or two silver-gilt: some silver. In the lids of 
some were pictures, some most beautifully and delicately 
executed, some of subjects which Armorel did not under- 
stand—and why, she thought, should painters draw people 
without proper clothes? Venus and the Graces und the 
Nymphs in whom our eighteenth-century ancestors took such 
huge delight were to this young person merely people. The 
snuff-boxes were very well in their way, but Armorel had no 
inclination to look at them again. 

Then she found in a handkerchief, the four corners of which 
were loosely tied together, a great quantity of rings. There 
were rings of every kind—the official ring or the ring of office, 
the signet ring, the ring with the shield, the ring with the 
name of a ship, the ring with the name of a regiment, mourn- 
ing rings, wedding rings, betrothal rings, rings with posies, 
cramp rings with the names of the Magi on them—but their 
power was gone—gimmal rings, rings episcopal, rings barbaric, 
medieval, and modern, rings set with every kind of precious 
stone—there were hundreds of rings. All drowned sailors 
used to have rings on their fingers. 

Armorel began to get tired of all these treasures. Beneath 
them, however, at the bottom of the box, lay piled together 
of curios. They were stowed away for the most 
part in small boxes, of foreign make and _ appearance, 
ivory boxes, carved wood boxes. They consisted of all 
kinds of things, such as gold and silver buckles, brooches, 
painted fans, jewel-hilted daggers, crystal tubes of attar of 
roses, and knives of curious construction. The girl sighed: 
she would look over them at another time. They would, 
perhaps, add something to the inheritance, but for the moment 
she was satisfied. She had seen enough. She was putting 
back adagger whose jewelled handle flashed inthe unaccustomed 
light, when she saw, lying half hidden among this pile of curious 
things, the corner of a chagreen case. This attracted her 
curiosity, and she took it out. The chagreen had been green 
in colour, but was now very much discoloured. It had been 
fastened by a silver clasp, but this was broken: a small leather 
strap was attached to two corners. Armorel expected to find 
another bag of money. But this did not contain gold. It 
was lighter than the canvas bags. As she took it into her 
hands she remembered the bag of Robert Fletcher. Yes. The 
leathern strap of this case had been cut through. She held in 
her hands—she was certain—the abominable Thing that had 
brought so much trouble on the family. Again the room felt 
ghostly: she heard voices whispering: the voices of all those 
who had been drowned: the voices of the women who had 
mourned for them: the voice of the old lady who was herself 
a witness of the crime. They all whispered together in her 
ears: ‘‘ Armorel, you must find him. You must give it back 
to him.” 

What was init? The clasp acted no longer. Armorel lifted 
the overlapping leather and looked within. ‘There was a thick 
roll of silk. She took this out. Wrapped up in the silk, laid 
in folds, side by side, were a quantity of stones—common- 
looking stones, such as one may pick up, she thought, on the 
beach of Porth Bay. There were a couple of hundred or more, 
mostly small stones, only one or two of them bigger than the 
top of Armorel’s little finger. 
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‘**Only stones!’’ she cried. ‘‘ All this trouble about a bag 
full of red stones!’ 

Among the stones lay a small folded paper. Armorel opened 
it. The paper was discoloured by age or by water, and most 
of the writing was effaced. But she could read some of it. 

a" from the King of Burmah himself. This ruby I 
estimate to be worth 0001. at the very least. The other 
Mines The second largest stone weighs about 

The smaller . . . rt Fletcher.’’ 

It was a note on the contents of the parcel, written by the 
ownel!l 

‘The stones, therefore, 
knew little about precious 
heard and read of them. ‘The price of 
knew, was far above rubies. And Solomon’s fairest among 
women was made comely with rows of jewels. Queen Sheba, 

reover, brought precious stones among her pres nts to the 

King. ‘The girl wondered why such common-looking 
as these should be precious. But she was humbly 
gnorant, and put that wonder by. 

This, then, was nothing less than Robert Fletcher's fortune. 
He had this round his neck, and he was bringing it home to 
enjoy. And it was taken from him by herancestor. A wicked 
thing indeed! A foul and wicked thing! And the poor man 
had been sent empty away to begin his life all over again. 
She shivered as she looked at them. All for the sake of these 
duil, red bits of stone How can man so easily fall into 
temptation’ In the empty room, so quiet, so ghostly, she 
heard again the whispers, ‘* Armorel, find him—find the man— 
and give him back his jewels.” 

She replied aloud, not daring to look round her lest she 
should see the pale and eager faces of those who had suffered 
death by drowning in consequence of this sin, ‘‘ Yes—yes, I 
I will find him !”’ 
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She pushed the chagreen case back into its corner and 
covered it up. ‘I will find him,’’ she repeated. Then she 
rose to her feet and looked about the room. Heavens! What 
asight! The bags of gold, two of them open, their contents 
lying piled upon the table—the chains of gold on.the floor—the 
handful of old gold coins lying on the table beside the Black 
Jack, the snuff-boxes, the miniatures, the punch-bowls, the 
‘ings, the silver cups—the low room, dark and quiet, filled 
with ghosts and voices, the recent occupant wagging her 
shoulders and shaking the back of her bonnet at her from the 
opposite wall, and, through the open window, the sight of the 
sunlight on the apple-blossoms mocking the gold and silver in 
this gloomy cave. She comprehended, as yet, little of the 
extent of her good fortune. Lace and silk, rings and minia 
tures, snuff-boxes—all these things had no value to her—of 
buying and selling she had no kind of experience. All she 
understood was that she was the possesser of a vast quantity of 
things for which she could find no possible use—one jewelled 
dagger, for instance, might be used for a dinner-knife or for 
a paper-knife; but what could she do with a dozen? In 
addition to this museum of pretty and useless things she had 
forty bags with five hundred guineas, or pounds, in each— 
twenty-one thousand pounds—say—in cash. This museum 
was perfectly unique: no family in Great Britain had such a 
collection. It had been growing for more than three hundred 
years: it was begun in the time of the Tudor Kings, at least, 
perhaps even earlier. Wrecks there were, and Roseveans, on 
Samson, before the seventh Henry. I doubt if any other 
family, even the oldest and the noblest, has been collecting so 
long. Certainly no other family, even in this archipelago of 
wrecks, can have had such opportunities of collecting with 
such difficulties in dissipating. For more than three hundred 
years! And Armorel was sole heiress ! 

She understood that she had inherited something more 
than twenty thousand pounds—how much more, she knew 
not. Now, unless one knows something of the capacities 
of one single pound, one cannot arrive at the possibilities of 
twenty thousand pounds. Armorel knew as much as this. 
Tea at Hugh Town costs two shillings a pound—perhaps two- 
and-four—sugar threepence a pound = nun’s cloth so mucha 
yard—serge and flannel so much: coals, so much a ton: wood 
for fuel, so much. This was nearly the extent of her know- 
ledge: and it must be confessed that it goes very little way 
towards a right comprehension of twenty thousand pounds. 

Once, again, she had heard Justinian talking of the flower- 
farm. ‘‘It has made,’’ he said, ‘‘ four hundred pounds this 
year, clear.” To which Dorcas replied, ‘‘ And the house- 
keeping doesn’t come to half that, nor near it.’’, Whence, by 
the new light of this Great Surprise, she concluded, first, that 
the other two hundred, thus made, must have been added to 
those money-bags, and, next, that two hundred pounds a year 
would be a liberal allowance for her whole yearly expenditure. 
Then she made a little calculation. Two hundred pounds a 
year—two hundred into twenty thousand—twenty thousand— 
one and four oughts—she put five bags in a row for the number 
substract two—she did so—there remained two—divide by 
two—she did so—one hundred years was the result of that sum. 
Her twenty thousand pounds would therefore last her exactly 
one hundred years. At the expiration of the century all would 
be gone. For the first time in her life, Armorel compre- 
hended the fleeting nature of riches. And, naturally, the 
discovery, though she shivered at the thought of losing all, 
made her feel a little proud. A strange result of wealth, to 
advance the inheritor one more step in the knowledge of 
possible misery! She was like unto the curious youth who 
opens a book of medicine, only to learn of new diseases and 
terrible sufferings and alarming symptoms, and to imagine 
these in his own body of corruption. + In a hundred years 
there would be no more. She would then be reduced to sell the 
lace and the other things for what they would then be worth. 
There would still, however, remain the flower-farm. She 
would, after all, be no worse off than before the Great Surprise. 
And then there sprang up in her heart the blossom of another 
thought, to be developed, later on, into a lovely flower. 

She had risen from her knees now, and was standing beside 
the table, vaguely gazing upon her inheritance. It was all 
before her. So the Ancient Lady had stood many and many 
a time counting the money: looking to see if all was safe: 
content to count it and to know that it was there. The old 
lady was gone, but from the opposite wall her shoulders and 
the back of her bonnet were looking on. 

Well: Armorel might go on doing exactly the same. She 
might live as her forefathers had lived: there was the flower- 
farm to provide all their necessities: if it brought in four 
hundred pounds a year, she could add two hundred to the 
heap—in every two years and a half another bag of five 
hundred sovereigns. All her people had done this—why not 
she? It seemed expected of her; a plain duty laid upon her 
shoulders. If she were to live on for eighty years longer— 
which would bring her to her great-great-grandmother’s age— 
she would save eighty times two hundred—sixteen thousand 
pounds. The inheritance would then be worth thirty-six 
thousand pounds—a prodigious sum of money indeed. And, 
besides, the Black Jack, with its foreign gold, and the rings 
and lace and things ! 

A strange room it was this morning. What voice was it 
that whispered solemnly in her ear, ‘“‘ Lay not up for yourselves 


treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal? ”’’ 

Never before had this injunction possessed any other sig- 
nificance to her than belongs to one manifestly addressed to 
other people. The Bible is full of wa. nings addressed to other 
people. Armorel was like the Royal Duke who used to mur- 
mur during the weekly utterance of the Commandments, 
‘* Never did that. Never did that.’’ Now, this precept was 
clearly and from the very first intended to meet her own case. 
Oh! To live for nothing than to add more bags to that tray 
in the great sea-chest! : 

Roland had prophesied that there would be a change. It 
had come already in part, and more was coming. 

What next? As yet the girl did not understand that she 
was mistress of her own fate. Hitherto things had been done 
for her. She was now about to act for herself. But how? If 
Roland were only here! But he had only written once, and 
he had never kept his promise to write back again to Samson. 
If he were here he could advise. 

She looked around, and saw the heaps of things that were 
all hers, and she laughed. ‘The girl whom Roland thought to 
be only an ignorant and poor little country girl, a flower- 
farmer's girl of Samson Island, living alone with her old grand- 
mother and the serving-folk, was ignorant still, no doubt. 
But she was not poor; she was rich—she could have all that 
can be bought with money—she was rich. What would Roland 
say and think? And she laughed aloud. 

She was rich—the last girl in the world to hope, or expect, 
or desire riches. Thus Fate mocks us, giving to one, who 
wants it not, wealth: and to another, who knows not how to 
use it, youth: and to a third, insensible of its power, beauty. 
The young lady of society, she whom the good old hymns used 
to call the Worldling—fond and pretty title! there are no 
Worldlings now—would have had no difficulty in knowing 
how to use this wonderful windfall. She, indeed, is always 
longing, perhaps praying for money: she is always thinking 
how delightful it would be to be rich, and how there is nothing 
in the whole world more desirable than much fine gold. But 
to Lady Worldling, poor thing ! such a windfall never happens. 
Again, there are all the distressed geutlewomen, the unappre- 
ciated artists, the authors whose books won’t sell, the lawyers 
who have no clients, the wives whose name is Quiverful, the 
tradesman who ’scapes the Bankruptcy Court year after year 
by the skin of his teeth, and the poor dear young man who 
pines away because he cannot join the rabble rout of Comus 
why, why does not such a windfall ever come to any of these ? 
It never does: yet they spend all their spare time—all the time 
when they ought to be planning and devising ways and means 
of advancement—in dreaming of the golden days they would 
enjoy, if only such a windfall fell to them. One such man I 
knew : he dreamed of wealth all his life : he tried to become rich 
by taking every yeara share in a foreign lottery. Of course, he 
never won a prize. While he was yet young and even far 
down the shady or outer slope of middle age he continually 
built castles in the air, fashioning pleasant ways for himself 
when he should get that prize. When he grew old, he dreamed 
of the will he would make and of the envy with which other 
old men, when he was gone, should regard the memory of one 
who had cut up so well. So he died poor ; but I think he had 
always, through his dreaming, been as happy as if he had been 
rich. 

Armorel told herself, standing in the midst of this great 
treasure, that she was rich. Roland had once told her, she 
remembered, that an artist ought to have money in order to 
be free: only in freedom, he said, could a man make the best 
of himself. What was good for an artist might be good for 
her. At the same time—it is not for nothing that a girl reads 
and ponders over the Gospels—there were terrible words of 
warning—there were instances. She shuddered, overwhelmed 
with the prospects of new dangers. 

She knew everything: the room had yielded all its 
secrets : there were no more cupboards, boxes, or drawers. 
The sight of the treasures already began to pall upon her. 
She applied herself to putting everything back. First the 
chagreen case. This she laid carefully in its corner among 
the daggers and pistols, remembering that she had promised 
to find the owner. How should she do that if she remained 
on Samson? ‘Then she put back the snuff-boxes, the minia- 
tures, and the watches in their silk handkerchiefs: then the 
box of rings and the silver spoons and dishes. Then she put 
the tray in its place and laid the bags in the tray, and locked 
the old sea-chest. This done, she bore back to the shelves in 
the cupboard the punch-bowls, candlesticks, tankards, and 
the big silver ship: she locked and double-locked the cup- 
board-door: she crammed the lace into the drawers, and put 
back the box of trinkets. 

Then she dropped the keys in her pocket. Oh! what a 
lump to carry about all day long! But the weight of the keys 
in her pocket was nothing to the weight that was laid upon 
her shoulders by her great possessions. This, however, she 
hardly felt at first. 

Everything was her own. 

When the new King comes to the throne he makes a great 
clearance of all the personal belongings of the old King. He 
gives away his cloaks and his uniforms, and all the things 
belonging to the daily life of his predecessor. ‘That is always 
done. ‘Therefore, Queen Armorel—Vivat Regina !—at this point 
gathered together all her predecessor’s belongings. She turned 
them out of the drawers and laid them on the floor—with the 
great bonnet and the wonderful cap of ribbons. And then she 
opened the door. She would give these things to Dorcas. Her 
great-great-grandmother should have no more authority there. 
Even her clothes must go. If her ghost should remain—it 
should be without the bonnet and the cap. 

She called Dorcas, who came, curious to know how her young 
mistress took the Great Surprise. Armorel had taken it, 
apparently, as a matter of course. So the new King stands 
upon the highest step of the Throne, calm and collected, as 
if he had been prepared for this event, and was expecting 
it day after day. 

** You know all now, dearie ? ’’ 
door carefully. 


she whispered, shutting the 
** Did you find everything ?’ 

‘* Yes—I believe I found everything.”’ 

‘* The silver in the cupboard : the lace : the bags of gold! 
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**T think I have found everything, Dorcas.”’ 

**Then youare rich, my dear. No Rosevean before you was 
ever half so rich. For none of it has been spent. They ve all gone 
on saving and adding—almost to the last she saved and added. 
Oh! the last thing she lost was the love of saving, and the 
jealousy of her keys she never lost. Oh! you are very rich— 
you are the richest girl in the whole of Scilly—not even in 
St. Mary’s is there anyone who can compare with you. - Even 
the Lord Proprietor himself—-I hardly know.”’ 

‘Yes. I believe I must be very rich,’’ said 
“Dorcas, you kept her secret. Keep mine as well. 
one know.”’ 

‘*No one shall know, dearie—no one. 
Keep the door locked always.”’ 

**T will. Now, Dorcas, here are all 
things. You must take them all away and keep them. 
are for you.”’ 

‘* Very well, dearie. Though how I ’m to wear black silk—— 
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Oh ! Child,’’ she cried, out of the religious terrors of her soul— 
‘it is written that it is harder for a rich man to enter into 
heaven than for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle. 
My dear, if these great riches are to drag your soul down into 
hell, it would be better if they were all thrown into the sea, 
the silver punch-bowls and the bags of gold and all. But 
there ’s one comfort. It doesn’t say, impossible. It only says, 
harder. So that now and then, perhaps, a rich man may 
wriggle in—just one—and oh! I wish, seeing the number of 
rich people there are in the world, that there’d been shown 
onecamel—only a single camel—going through the needle’s eye. 
Think what a miracle! °’T would have brought conviction to 
all who saw it, and consolation ever afterwards to all who con- 
sidered it—oh ! the many thousands of afflicted souls who are 
bornrich! Youarenot theonly one, child, who is rich through no 
fault of herown. Often have I told Justinian, thinking of her, 
and he not knowing or suspecting, but believing I was talking 
silly, that, considering the warnings and woes pronounced 
against the rich, we cannot be too thankful. But don’t 
despair, my dear—it is nowhere said to be impossible. And 
there’s the rich young man, to be sure, who was told to sell 
all that he had and to give to the poor. He went away sorrow- 
ful. You can’t do that, Armorel, because there are no poor 
on Samson. And it’s said, ‘Woe unto you that are rich, for 
you have had your consolation!’ Well—but if your money 
never is your consolation, and I’m sure I don’t know what it is 
going to console you for, that doesn’t apply to you—does it ? 
There ’s the story of the Rich Man, again—and there ’s texts 
upon texts, when youcome tothink of them. You will remember 
them, child, and they will be your warnings. Besides, you are 
not going to waste and riot like a Prodigal Son, and where your 
earthly treasure is there you will not set your heart. You will 
go on like all the Roseveans before you: and though the 
treasure is kept locked up, you will add to it every year out of 
your savings, just as they did.”’ 

‘*There is another parable, Dorcas. I think I ought to 
remember that as well. It is that of the Talents. If the man 
wlio was rich with Five Talents had locked them up, he would 
not have been called a good and faithful servant.’’ 

‘** Yes, dearie, yes. You will find some Scripture to com- 
fort and assure your soul, no doubt. There’s a good deal in 
Scripture. Something for all sorts, as they say. Though, 
after all, riches is a dangerous thing. Child! if they knew it 
over at St. Mary’s, not a young man in the place but would be 
sailing over to Samson to try his luck. Our secret, child, all 
to ourselves.”’ 

‘Yes; our secret, Dorcas. And now take away all these 
things, everything that belonged to her—there are her shoes, 
take them too. 1 want the room to be all my own. So.”’ 

When all the things were gone, Armorel closed and locked 
the door. Then she ran out of the house gasping, for she 
choked. Everything was turned into gold. She gasped and 
choked and ran out over the hill and down the steps and 
across the narrow plain, and up the northern hill, hoping 
to drive some of the ghosts from her brain, and to shake 
off some of the bewildering caused by the Great Surprise. 
But a good deal remained, and especially the religious terrors 
suggested by that pious Bryanite Christian and Divider of the 
Word, Dorcas Tryeth. 

When she sat down in the old place upon the carn, the great 
gulf between herself and Bryher island reminded her of that 
great gulf in the parable. How if she should be the Rich 
Man sitting for ever and for ever on the red-hot rock, tor- 
mented with pain and thirst—and how if on Samson Hill 
beyond she should see Abraham himself, the patriarch, with 
Lazarus lying at his feet—as yet she had developed no 
Lazarus—but who knows the future? The Rich Man must 
have been a thoughtless and selfish person. Until now the 
parable never interested her at all: why should it? She 
had no money. 

The other passages, those which Dorcas had kindly quoted 
in this her first hour of wealth, came crowding into her 
mind, and told her they were come to stay. All these texts 
she had previously classed with the denunciations of sins the 
very meaning of which she knew not. She had no concern 
with such wickedness. Nor could she possibly understand 
how it was that people, when they actually knew that they 
must not do such things, still went on doing them. Now, 
however, having become rich herself, all the warnings of the 
New Testament seemed directed against herself. Already, 
the load of wealth was beginning to weigh upon her young 
shoulders. 

She cuanged the current of her thoughts. Even the 
richest girl cannot be always thinking about woes and warn- 
ings. Else she would do nothing, good or bad. She began to 
think about the outer world. She had been thinking of it 
constantly ever since Roland left her. Now, as she looked 
across the broad Roadstead, and remembered that thirty miles 
beyond Telegraph Hill rose the cliffs where the outer world 
begins—they can be seen ina clear day—a longing, passionate 
and irresistible, seized her. She could go away now, whenever 
she pleased. She could visit the outer world and make the 
acquaintance of the people who live in it. 

She laughed, thinking how Justinian, who had never been 
beyond St. Mary’s, pictured, as he was fond of doing, the 
outer world. The Sea of Tiberias was to him the Road: the 
Jordan was like Grinsey Sound: the steep place down which 
the swine fell into the sea was like Shipman’s Head: the 
Sermon on the Mount took place on just such a spot as the 
carn of the North Hill on Samson, with the sun shining on 
the Western Islands: the New Jerusalem in his mind was 
a city consisting of one long street with stone houses, roofed 
with slate ; each house two storeys high, a door in the middle, 
and one window on each side. On the north side of the New 
Jerusalem was the harbour, with the ships, the sea-shore, 
and the open sea beyond: on the south side was a bay with 
beaches of white sand and black rocks at the entrance, 
exactly like Porth Cressa. And it was a quiet town, with 
seldom any noise of wheels, and always the sound of the sea 
lapping on either hand, north or south. 

Now, there was nothing to keep her: she could go to visit 
the outer world whenever she pleased—if only she knew how. 
A girl of sixteen can hardly go forth into the wide, wide world 
all alone, announcing to the four corners her desire to make 
the acquaintance of everybody and to understand anything. 

And then she began to remember her teacher's last in- 
structions. The perfect girl was one who had trained her eye 
and her hand: she could play one instrument well: she 
understood music: she understood art: she was always 
gracious, sympathetic, and encouraging: she knew how to get 
their best out of men: she was always beautifully dressed : 
she had the sweetest and the most beautiful manners. 

And here she blushed crimson, and then turned pale, and 
felt a pang as if a knife had pierced her very heart. For a 
dreadful thought struck her. She thought she understood at 
last the true reason why Roland never came back, though 
he promised, and looked so serious when he promised. 

Vhy? why? Because she was so ill-mannered. Of course 
that was the reason. Why did Roland speak so strongly 
about the perfect girl’s gracious and sympathetic manners, 
unless to make her understand, in this kindly and thoughtful 
way, how much was wanting in herself? Of course, he only 
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looked upon her as a common country girl, who knew nothing, 
and would never learn anything. He wanted her to under- 
stand that—to feel that she would never rise to higher 
levels. He drew this picture of the perfect girl to make and 
keep her humble. Nay, but now she had this money— 
all this wealth—now—now—— She sprang to her feet and 
threw out her arms, the gesture that she had learned I know 
not where. ‘‘Oh!”’ she cried, ‘‘it is the gift of the Five 
Talents! Iam not the rich young man. I have not received 
these riches for my consolation. They are my Five Talents. 
I will go away and learn—TI will learn. I will become the 
perfect girl. I will train eye and hand. I will grow— 
grow—grow—to my full height. That will be true work 
in the service of the giver of those Talents. I shall become 
a good and faithful servant when I have risen to the stature 
that is possible for me! ”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

F P (Ravenswood Park).—There is some mistake in the number you give of the 
problem proposed to be solved. In No. 2390 the only pawn White has can go to 
Q 3rd,and nowhere else. We may add that your solution does not apply to any 
problem recently published in this column. 

Dr F St.—Your four-move solution is ingenious, but the author's in three is still 
more so. Apply to J. Wade, 18, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 

AMATEUR (Havana).—Many thanks for your interesting letter, and for the game. 
We are glad to hear of Captain Mackenzie's improved state of health. 

B RkEYNOLDS.—Your kind interest is reciprocated. We have read with much 
pleasure your admirable articles in the Sussex Standard, 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.—The publisher of “ Chess Skirmishes” is A H Goose, Rampant 
Horse-street, Norwich. 

H J O (Manchester).—If the King has not been moved to get out of check, it does 
not matter in the least. 

W_BippLe.—Thanks. The first impressions of the last sent are undoubtedly 
favourable. 

Joun Crum (Glascow).—We are pleased to hear from you, but there is something 
missing from your diagram. You giveas a defence, 1. P takes Kt, and there is no 
Kt on the board to be taken. Kindly send us another copy. 

G J VEALE.—Your compliments to the author of No. 2302 are well deacrved. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2391 received from W Erle Gower (Ha 
sham), J.W Shaw (Montreal), and An Old Lady (Paterson, U.S.A.) ; of No, 238 
from W H Hayton and D Druce; of No. 2303 from Delta, Ph L (Hanover) G 
Boys, R W Pordige (Bath), Monty, Isonomy, Spec, W H Hayton, Captain J A 
Challice, Herbert Chown, 8 Kiddy, John Hodgson (Maidstone), J D Tucker 
(Leeds), J T Pullen (Launceston), Walter Hooper (Plymouth),  T Maffs, W H 
Phillips (Plymouth), Ch N Gunzburg (Warschau), and M A 8 (The Hacue). 










CoRRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2394 received from W Biddle, Dr F St, 
Bernard Reynolds, E G Boys, C E Perugini, Julia Short (Exeter), Martin F, Ph L 
(Hanover), E Casella (Paris), Dawn, N Harri land, A Newman, Katie Gibbs 


Mish-Nish, Sobersides, T Roberts, T G (Ware) 


J D Tucker (Leeds), H 8 B (Fairholme), Thomas Chown, Car! Jackson, H 8 Walter, 
Hans H, F G (Camberwell), Mary Growse, A W Hamilton Goll (Exeter), R T Maffs, 
General Honeywill, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), F G Rowland (Shrewsbury), E E A, 
R Worters (Canterbury), Alpha, R H Brooks, W Scott M'Donald, H Beurmann 
(Berlin), D Druce, F Stevens (Clapham), and Milly F. 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2392. By J. G. CAMPBELL, 
WHITE. BLACK. 

-Q to R 5th P to Kt 8th (a Q) 

Kt to K 4th P takes Kt 

Q to K R 5th, Mate. 

1, 

1. 


owner 


lay 


as B takes Kt, then 2.Q takes Kt; if 1. Kt (at K 2nd) to Q 4th, Kt 
; : 


Kt to Kt 3rd, then 2, Kt to K 4th, &c. 


If pack» 
takes P; anc 





PROBLEM No. 2396. 
By B. G. Laws. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


An esteemed correspondent at Havana informs us that a little sense of 
disappointment was felt there at the quality of the play between Messrs. 
Gunsberg and Tschigorin. Captain Mackenzie, on the other hand, has 
been delighting the club with his consultation game against the English 
representative, the moves of which we shall publish. 

A prize will be given to the best two-move problem contributed to the 
chess column of AJ during the months of April, May, and June. It must be 
original and hitherto unpublished, and must bear the name and address of 
the composer. Address Chess Editor, AJ, No. 9, Paternoster-row, E.C. 

The annual match between the City of London Chess Club and the com- 
bined Universities of Oxford and Cambridge will be played at the Salutation, 
Newgate-street, on Tuesday, March 25. There will be twenty players a side. 

The match between Mr. H. E. Bird and Herr Lasker terminated in a 
victory for the latter player. Twelve games were contested, of which the 
winner scored seven, Mr. Bird two, the other three being drawn. 
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NEWS 


-SKETCHES IN FORMOSA. 

Several of the Sketches made by Mr. E. Hornby Grimani 
during his residence at Takow, on the south-west coast of the 
island of Formosa, have appeared in our pages. They were 
mostly those of incidents observed in an excursion that he 
undertook, with two friends, on horseback, to the mountains in 
the interior, above the village of Bankimsing, where the Pepu- 
huans, the half-civilised natives under Chinese rule, dwell in 
the neighbourhood of a savage race of highlanders. The forest 
paths, rivers, sandbeds, and morasses made it difficult 
travelling ; and one of our present Illustrations shows the 
party, with their Chinese baggage-coolies, struggling on the 
slippery descent of a steep bank, where horses and men could 
hardly keep their footing. Another is that of a herd of 
* water-buffaloes,” running wild there just now, but sometimes 
used for agricultural labours, which beasts seem to have a 
peculiar antipathy to white men,and will attack the strangers 
without fear or scruple. Our correspondent says :— 

“They dashed at us with full force, ploughing up the 
ground with their preposterously long horns. At one place, 
where the road dipped into and through a dark gloomy pool, 
surrounded by dense clusters of trees, we found ourselves in 
the midst of a large wicked-looking herd. Seeing them all 
engaged in quenching their thirst, we sought to sneak quietly 
through, without attracting their attention ; but several big 
bulls, followed by the herd, launched themselves at us, creating 
a startling disturbance of the waters. After the pursuit had 
lasted about a mile, the buffaloes one by one began to drop off ; 
only one persistent bull remained, which kept up the chase 
two miles farther. There was a very rickety old bamboo 
bridge, which we crossed, but upon which he was afraid to 
venture his heavy carcass. The ponies had to be led over one 
by one, while they seemed timid, from the creaking and break- 
ing of the weather-beaten bamboos and the swaying of the 
bridge, lest the whole structure might suddenly collapse. The 
buffalo must have thought so too. for he looked on, evidently 
expecting to see us tumble into the stream that flowed below. 
sut he was disappointed in this, and turned away, leaving us 
to go on our journey in peace.” 











ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 
It is a rare distinction for a body of artists to obtain after only 
eight years of existence a Royal diploma, but the work which the 
Society of Painter-Etchers set itself to do has been so success- 
fully carried out that the distinction must be pronounced as 
well-deserved. In some respects the present exhibition, held 
at the gallery (Pall-mall East) of which the society is joint 
tenant with the old Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
introduces an invidious comparison between modern etchers 
and the greatest master of the art—Rembrandt. The collec- 
tion of his works lent by Mr. Seymour Haden covers nearly 
the whole of one side of the room, and is remarkable for the 
proof they afford of the versatility of that master’s powers, 
and of the variety of his practice. Among the hundred works 
due to his needle some are noteworthy for the freedom with which 
nature is treated, others for the delicacy with which features are 
transcribed, while all bear the mark of that wonderful mastery of 
chiaro-oscuro which is the dominant note of Rembrandt's work, 
whether with brush or graver. Among the many which 
deserve careful attention it is difficult to make a satisfactory 
selection. Some, however, will commend themselves to 
every eye and to every taste; and among such may be named 
the portrait of the artist's mother (134), a dignified old lady, 
full of kindly feeling, but gifted with a merry eye; the 
remarkable portrait of the preacher Jan Cornelis Sylvius (159) 
leaning over his pulpit, one hand inside the bible, from which 
he has apparently just read the text of his sermon ; theastute- 
faced Johannes Uijtanbogaerd (169), the graceful figure of 
the burgomaster Jan Six (196) leaning against the sill of the 
winauw through which the light falls into the darkened 
study. Of the more complex subjects, in which Rembrandt 
displays his marvellous power of grouping and arrangement, 
we have a fine impression of the famous “ hundred guilder 
print,” of which the subject is “Christ Healing the Sick” 
(190), “St. Peter and St. John at the Beautiful Gate” (234), 
the tragic scene of “The Crucifixion” (156), and the 
bright Italian landscape which serves as a setting for “St. 
Jerome” (213), of which an instance of the plate in its second 
state (219) gives an interesting clue to Rembrandt's method 
of work. ‘There are also two excellent portraits of the artist 
himself—one in a burgher’s cap and feather (182), and the 
other leaning on a window-sill (187)—both bearing witness 
to the delicacy with which he could finish his work. 

Turning from the great master to his modern followers, 
we have no hesitation in according to Mr. William Strang a 
foremost place among those who aspire to emulate their 
leader's thought and aims. He finds in the harshest and 
almost repulsive elements of life around him subjects over 
which he can throw a poetic halo—as in “A Woman Burning 
Weeds ” (113), the “Salvation Army” (261), and the interior 
of an auction-room during a sale of prints (279). In treating 
higher subjects he is, perhaps, led too much to reproduce 
the Dutch feeling of the seventeenth century, as in the 
“ Marriage at Cana” (255) and the “ Descent from the Cross” 
(268), forgetting that the naircté of the days of Teniers and Jan 
Steen is but little removed from the coarseness of our own ; but 
it is impossible not to render justice to Mr. Strang’s serious- 
ness in all that he attempts; and if the ghastly scene of 
“The End,” where Death would seem to come as a friend 
to the starving labourer in his’ garret, recalls too obviously the 
thoughts of the earlier German etchers, we can, nevertheless, 
heartily admire the strength as well as the pathos of the 
situation. Mr. A. I. Haig becomes each year more skilful 
and more mannerist—and it is difficult to recognise more than 
well-trained dexterity in the “ Transept of Burgos Cathedral” 
(16), or the “Fountain at Cuenca” (277), or even in that 
almost unique relic of a bygone world, the old town of Wisby 
(293). Mr. Frank Short has a lighter touch, but a more poetic 
inspiration, and realises far more fully the true mission of the 
painter-etcher in such works as “ Prisoners of War” (25), a 
“ Cornish Harbour” (94), “ Ryde Pier” (97), and the “ West's 
Goodnight to the East” (79), one of the few specimens of 
mezzotint in the exhibition. Mr. Edward Slocumbe’s “ Antwerp 
from the Kattendyke ” (48) and the “Canal at Bruges” (91), 
although too strictly architectural, are touched with true local 
feeling, while Mr. Fred. Slocombe’s “ Study of the Avon, 
at Salisbury” (59) is one of the most successful bits of 
landscape etching in the exhibition. Mr. David Law has 
somehow missed the simple grandeur of “ Richmond Castle” 
(74), one of the spots of the North Riding which fascinated 
Turner ; but, on the other hand, Mr. Charles Watson's 
“ Campden” (13), a show-house of Gloucestershire, is rendered 
without exaggeration of its quaint work. Mr. Charles 
Robertson's “Serpent Charmers” (27), Mr. Percy Robertson's 
“Wet Day at Whitby” (107), Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt's portrait 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen (122), and Mr. Holmes May’s “ Church 
on the Hill” (305) all fall within the true limits of the 
painter-etcher’s work, and are quite up to the best level of 
the English works exhibited. Foreigners are but slightly 
represented. 
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THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
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ov WINCHESTER, FIRst MASTER OF ETON COLLEGE, 
said, is more the title 
educational de- 


HE name “ Etonian,” it has been 
of a than a local or 
ignation. Etonians are certainly characterised by 

often romantic, attachment to their old 

school, which shows itself in different ways, but generally 
by a disposition to send their own there. Indeed, 
it has been said that the fathers of the present generation 
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THE REV. DR. EDMOND WARRE, D.D., HEAD MASTER. 


of Etonians are mostly old Etonians, or old Harrovians, or 
men who have never been at a public school. A _ burly 
squire said not long ago to the writer of these lines: “ Yes, 
my boy is going to Eton, though my property isn’t what it 
ased to be in my poor father’s time; but, by Jove! I look 
upon that asa first charge on the estate.” That is the kind 
of feeling with which Etonians regard their old school. Then, 
too, the Etonian dinners that take place on such days as the 
Fourth of June, all over the world, and notice of which reaches 
the Head Master by telegram, are surely a remarkable thing ! 
In Burmah, in Canada, in Calcutta barrack-rooms, in South 
American ranches, “they keep the day with festal cheer.” 
Even in China, the devoted missionary, imprisoned in the 
Consul's house and not daring to show himself for fear of a 
revolution, sipped his tea to the toast of “ Floreat Etona!” 
Even Lacy Yea, in the thick of the Alma, could compare a 
charge of his Fusiliers to an Eton “rouge.” Lieutenant 
Elwes, in the Boer war, could say to his friend, just 
before receiving the bullet which laid him low, “One more 
charge for ‘Floreat Etona!’” And such a fact as this, that 
the Marquis Wellesley—“ Fortune rerumque vagis exercitus 
undis "—could appoint that he should be buried in the vaults 
of his old school chapel, so that he might listen to the school- 
boy feet,—surely this is without a parallel in the history of any 
public school ! 

The school, if only namerically, holds its own at the head 
of the public schools of the world. The numbers for the 
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present year are larger than they have ever been before. In 
1765 there were 550 boys in the school, under the gracious 
sway of Dr. Barnard ; but in 1775 it had sunk to 246. This 
was effected by Dr. Foster. In 1850 the numbers were 625, in 
1860 they were 820, in 1877 they were 962. It is not im- 
probable that within the next year or two they may reach a 
thousand. This little community lives in houses of varying 
antiquity, within the sound of the chapel bell, more or less 
irregularly scattered about the streets of what would appear 
to the ordinary traveller to be a quiet little country town. 
The school is now so large that on no occasion is it ever seen 
together in its entirety ; the only exception to this being 
in the summer of 1887, when a torchlight procession was 
organised to celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee. and the whole 
school assembled in the playing-fields for the purposes of 
drill, and covered more ground than was 
expected. 
Eton is naturally 
Windsor ; the street is continuous all the 
way from the castle to the college. The 
picturesqueness of the Eton High-street has 
been lately destroyed by a boarding-house 
of gigantic height, which has swallowed up 
the outline of a quaint red-brick house, 
known to the initiated as “ Webber’s,” that 
formerly closed the prospect very pleasantly. 
At the end of the street the visitor reaches 
a bridge that crosses the inlet into the 
so-called “ Barnes Pool,” which lies on the 
right—a small piece of water that was 
connected with the old system of flushing 
the sewers, but now serves no particular 
purpose but that of general picturesque- 
The bridge passed, you are “in 
technically speaking. Over the 
quaint gabled houses .on the right, the 
pinnacles and deep-buttressed regesses of 
the Chapel, or more correctly the Collegiate 
Church, appear. The extreme simplicity of 
the proportions interfere with the due im- 
pression of size. But, as a matter of fact, 
there are few English cathedrals the line of 
whose battlements is higher than that of 
the Chapel of Eton. 
Here the boarding-houses begin. On the 
left, through an archway, is Jourdelay’s 
Place, better known as Hale’s, a house of 
which the name is as old as the college 
itself. Next to it is Radcliffe’s. The main 
part of this house is composed of the old 
Christopher Inn, familiarly known as “ the 
X,” which was cast out of the college pre- 
cincts owing to the earnest remonstrance of 
Dr. Hawtrey when Head Master. The old 
balustraded galleries of the inn, like those of 
the Swan in Holborn, can be still seen incor- 
porated into the house. To the right, just 
inside the archway that leads to the old 
inn stables, now Wise’s livery stables, are 
the premises of the institution, par eacel- 
lence, of the Eton world, the “ Eton Society,” 
commonly known as “ Pop,” founded in 1811 
by Charles Fox ‘Townshend. This is 
primarily a debating society. Among the 
journal-books may be seen the early speeches, 
among others, of Mr. Gladstone: these com- 
positions are more laborious than elegant. 
When the ex-Premier was lately on a visit 
to Eton, he asked whether the Captain of 
the Boats and the Captain of the Eleven were 
still allowed to be included among the members, adding that 
in his day a concession was made to admit these functionaries 
in order to encourage athletics. The answer was that the 
athletic element was now predominant, and encouraged litera- 
ture by occasionally electing the Captain of the School and the 
President of the Literary Society, for fear that the studious 
arts should be altogether overlooked. “ Pop” is, in fact, little 
more than a social institution now, and reflects the spirit of 
the age by constructing itself upon a mainly physical basis. 

A little higher up upon the right the houses abut on the 
churchyard, no longer used for burials, and in a condition of 
wise and beautiful neglect. The grass grows long over the 
headstones, and yews shoot up unmolested. Near the gate is the 
altar-tomb where the remains of the “ever memorable” John 
Hales repose—a virtuous man, who owed his title to his learning 
and the charm of his conversation. He wasa friend of Ben 
Jonson and of Suckling, and he drew to his rooms not only 
the littérateurs of London, but young sparks from the 
Court—a far more valuable testimony to the excellence of his 
talk. The row of limes in front of the college is called the 
Long Walk ; the low wall which runs along in front of them 
is tenanted on certain summer evenings by a long line of 
boys, who knock their heels upon it as they sit with a 
pleasant rhythmic sound. On-some occasions a ceremony 
called “ Hoisting” is enacted here—the Eleven and Eight, if 
victorious at Lord’s and Henley, and the winners of certain 
school races, are borne along by a knot of eminent boys, to 


approached from 


ness, 


college,” 


the bewildered amusement of foot-passengers and to the 
dismay of passing vehicles. To be “hoisted” is a coveted 
honour, and, like most coveted honours, is attended with 
severe personal inconvenience. On the coping of this wall 
Mr. Gladstone is said to have inscribed his name; but it is 
hardly decipherable, and has not improbably been defaced 
from motives of political animosity. Fame hasits own reward 
even here : sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi. 

The west front of the college, which here overlooks us. is, 
without doubt, the most solemn and dignified feature of the 
place. It consists of the west side of the antechapel, lately 
and satisfactorily restored. This joins a long Renaissance 
front of mouldering brick and still more mouldering stone— 
in fact, a severe frost a year or two ago brought down huge 
fragments from cornices and lintels. ‘The sombre colour, the 
stately severity of the lines, typify far better than the giddy 
Gothic the austere gate of learning. At the northern end. a 
square Lancastrian tower shows its head at a vigorous angle. 
In the original design there was no connecting building 
between this tower and the chapel, and the place has gained 
both in mystery and beauty by the addition. ‘This is the 
Upper School. Rumour assigns the design to Sir Christopher 
Wren ; but apparently upon no better authority than that its 
beauty would justify the supposition. The door in the centre 
upon all his sixth 
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of all the incidents 
of the Keatean le- 
gend. The irascible 
doctor forbade the 
carrying of umbrellas 

as savouring of 

effeminacy ; where- 

be unusually fine. 

The offenders were : 

too important to flog, X -2 Lb ONE § 
so Keate contented /j a 
himself with growl- Hy) AMES | 9 6 
ing, “I am sorry to ‘5 

see that you have | 
become a_ pack of 
schoolgirls.” Where- 
upon the young re- 
bels went over to 
Upton, under cover 
of darkness, tore 
down a board that 
hung upon the gate 
of a ladies’ school 
there, inscribed in 
gold letters on a blue 
ground “Seminary for Young Ladies,” and affixed it over the 
door into the school yard. Keate wisely abstained from further 
hostilities, and only “ sulked” for a few days— his refuge for 
wounded dignity. 

Similar to this is the story of the huge tin hat which 
hung over the shop of the famous Devereux : it is really too 
amusing to be omitted. An old Etonian party, most of them 
in the Guards, took this down one night and sent it in a 
specially made box to Keate, with a forged letter from the 
Prince Regent to say that he desired Dr. Keate most par- 
ticularly to appear in it at the ensuing Fourth of June; and 
at the same time a note was sent to Devereux saying that 
Dr. Keate admired it so much that he had taken it for his 
own use. It must be remembered that Keate’s taste in dress 
was somewhat peculiar: his costume was what has been 
admirably described by Mr. Kinglake as between that of 
Napoleon and a widow woman. His own cocked-hat still 
hangs, a venerable relic, nearly napless, in the Head Master's 
chambers. 

The first floor is occupied, with the exception of a room 


at the end, which is used by the Head Master as a schiool- 
room, by one immense room, Upper School proper, though 
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INSCRIPTION ON AN OLD OAK PANEL IN 
THE COLLEGE HALL. 
“Queen Elizabeth to us gave, October 10, two 
loaves in a mess” [ie., among each party of 
four], 


OLD TABLE IN LONG CHAMBER. 
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whole building goes by the name. This is the focus 
Eton tradition. To the oak panelling on the walls, 

a singularly rich effect is given by the innumerable names 
of myriads of Etonians, cut in letters of all shapes and 
from the gigantic C. J. Fox halfway down the left- 
hand side, to the little W. E. Gladstone on one of the doors 
leading into the Head Master's room. Nearly the whole of the 
English aristocracy are represented here. Historic 
meet the eye on every 

churchmen, generals. 

Families have their corners But 

time would fail us to tell of half the 
associations gathered on these walls 
At the farther end is the great desk 


double stairs, consecrated 


S1Ze8, 


names 


side—states- 


men, orators, 


WOODEN VLATTER 
with its 
y the mild dignity of Goodall, the 
Keate, the lisping 


ree quacking of 
ne Yes, that is 


oquence of Hawtrey 
lesk which the miscreants 
screwed up, 80 that Keate had to 
vault with an angry growl into his 
satisfaction of 
which they 
beneath his 
that Keate 


proving to the 

flock that he was, 

ed, decently clad 

LSSOCK. It there 

ceived unflinching the shower of 

ks * Boys,” as he said, in a 

iledictory address, “I have been a 

hoolmaster for many years, and 

books [or words to that effect | I can 

unde books there was a stone flung at 
me,” and here his voice quivered and broke: “ I hope I haven't 
It was the one touch of pathos in that stormy 
many of his audience were fairly 


was 


rstand ; but among those 
deserved that 
battle with youth, 
melted into tears 
We, with our 
teaching, think 


and 


modern ideas about peace and privacy in 
vith nothing less than horror of what went 
by the same name in thatroom. Day after day Keate used to 
instruct there which at time numbered 198 
boys. Teaching, in the modern sense, was impossible : at 
best it could only have been a kind of lecture. There can have 
been no personal inspection of work or progress whatever, 
except what the tutors could give out of school hours. Even 
discipline must have been a total impossibility. If a boy was 
called upon to construe twice in a“ half,” it was a decent 
average, It probably taught a boy how to concentrate his 
mind upon other work,—for many boys did the whole of their 
schoolwork during the hours they sat in Upper School: they 
learnt, as a Cambridge lecturer once said when defending the 
institutio how to work in a noise 
On Sundays this was the scene of a still more marvellous 
proceeding. At two o'clock the whole school presented itself 
for a ceremony which Keate called “ prayers,” and everyone 
The Head Master read aloud an extract from 


a division one 


i of lectures, 


else - prose.’ 








THE CARPENTER'S SHOP. 


Blair's Sermons, or some other thrilling work, such as the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, and then gave out the subjects 
for the next week's themes, which were there and then com- 
posed and, in many cases, looked over by the tutors, till the 
adjournment for chapel at 3 p.m. 

Opening out of Upper School by two doors on each side of 
the great desk is the room now known as “ The Head’s Room,” 
formerly the Library. The room bears traces of Dr. Hawtrey’s 
cultivated and dignified taste in the bas-reliefs and pictures 
which adorn the room. But it is by reason of a small oak 
object, consisting of two steps of unequal height, that 
the room is principally famous. This is known as “The 
Block,” and its uses need not be further particularised. The 
present structure is of modern date, the sacred associations of the 
object having proved toostrong an attraction to the indefatigable 
zeal of collectors. It is not improbable that before long 
another attempt will be made by an American. Once it was 
removed by the celebrated Lord Waterford, who had spent 
many hallowed moments there upon his knees. The last time 
that it was secured, the daring perpetrator—who was plagiar- 
ist as well as thief—escaped the vigilance of the police, who 
actually searched his room for the missing article, by taking 
it to pieces and screwing the boards of which it was composed 
under his table. But memories do not cluster so fast about “ The 
Block ” now. Till withina recent date there was hardly a day on 
which it was not tenanted. At one time, indeed, the Head 
Master was obliging enough to attend on Sunday evenings for 
the convenience of boys who wished to go away on the Monday 
morning. But flogging is now reserved for more serious 
offences, and is comparatively rare. It may be remarked that 
there has been a corresponding improvement in the discipline 
of the school. 

The great staircase that leads into Upper School also abuts 
upon the Chapel ; and it is the Chapel—-or, as it used to be 
called, the Church—that is in every way the central feature of 
Eton. It must be borne in mind that originally the place 
was intended to be a collegiate establishment, like West- 
minster and Windsor—a “College of Sad Priests,” as the 
Charters say. The Provost and Fellows were the Dean and 
Canons ; and the schoo! was merely a small and comparatively 
unimportant appendage. Under these circumstances the 


THE 
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church was to dominate everything. According to the 
original designs of the founder, the present building would 
have been nothing but a choir, and a nave with aisles would 
have extended across the road and some way down what is 
known as Keate’s-lane. But the death of Henry VI., when 
the building was rising, and the accession of Edward IV., who 
was by no means favourable to educational or ecclesiastical 
establishments which were to beconstructed at his own expense, 
unless he had himself devised them, was a deathblow to all this. 
Waynfleet, the second Provost, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, 
had the building finished off as we have it now : the antechapel, 
which is a skilful architectural design, especially when seen 
from the west, took the place of the nave; the wooden roof 
was substituted for the intended stone vaulting (though it has 
latterly been disputed whether it was intended), thus giving 
the gigantic buttresses nothing to do; and the curious flatten- 
ing of the curve of the east windows shows that the building 
was not even carried up to its projected height. 

When the Chapel was renovated fifty years ago, the Queen 
Anne woodwork of Provost Godolphin—stalls, reredos, and 
organ-loft—was cleared away and sold on Datchet Green. 
Nowadays we are aware that Jacobean woodwork is by 
far the finest fitting for a Gothic church next to con- 
temporary woodwork; and the stalls which were  sub- 
stituted have the fatal taint of the Rickman and Pugin 
school about them. Still, though the design is weak, 
the work is good and costly of its kind; and the new 
organ-case, designed by Mr. Pearson, is really magnificent. 
front displays (we believe it is the only instance 
of this) the large open diapason pedal pipes, which are 
nearly forty feet high; and the whole has just been 
painted at the expense of the present Vice-Provost, and bids 
fair to be a unique work. Before the Chapel was renovated 
the screen stood several feet farther east, and was supported 
by handsome Corinthian pillars of oak. very rich in gilding. 
It is very exasperating to think that this should have been 
sacrificed to the Gothic revival. The present stone screen, in 
memory of Eton officers who fell in the Afghan campaign, 
was designed by Street, and presents most of the eccentric 
features of debased Spanish Gothic. Near the east end is the 
beautiful little chantry of Provost Lupton ; on the south side, 
themonumentof Provost Hawtrey—a manof a graceful, tender, 
and somewhat progressive mind, who understood the meaning 
of the word education at a time when few schoolmasters did. 
The majestic marble monument by the altar, undoubtedly the 
most conspicuous in the Chapel, is, by a freak of fate that 
of a man whose connection with the place was of the most 
shadowy. Thomas Murray, Provost, was neither an Etonian 
nor a Kingsman. He had been Secretary to Henry Prince 
of Wales, brother of Charles I.,and was a layman. He was 
Provost for only fourteen months, and it is doubtful whether 
he ever came to Eton except to be buried. The east window 
and the approximate one on each side are by Willement, and 
are very unjustly abused. They are far more antique in spirit 
than the rest of the glass pre- 
sented by the munificence of the 
Vice-Provost, and show thought 
and artistic feeling. The colossal 
proportions of the figures, how- 
ever, dwarf the building. It is to 
be lamented that the restorers did 
not grasp the principle that a 
building such as Eton Chapel was, 
in reality, constructed more with a 
view toa great display of magni- 
ficent glass than anything else. 
The thrust of the roof is borne 
entirely by the buttresses, in order 
to leave the walls free to be pierced 
as much as possible. And if the 
sum generously employed on 
glazing fourteen windows had 
been expended on four, leaving 
the other ten to be gradually sup- 
plied by the munificence of gener- 
ations of Etonians, the glass 
would have borne acloser scrutiny 
than is now possible. From the 
steps leading up to the North 
Porch, “Absence” is called on 
half-holidays: of this we give 
an Illustration. This quadrangle 
is known as the “school yard”: 
in the centre stands the bronze 
statue of the Founder. 

The east side of the school yard 
is occupied by the Provost's Lodge, 
which extends as far again to the 
north, and has lately been in- 
creased by the appropriation of a 
house in the Cloisters: it is pro- 
bably the most magnificent collegiate house in the King- 
dom. It contains an interesting collection of portraits of 
distinguished Etonians. The rest of the cloisters consist of 
the houses of the Fellows ; but, the corporation being doomed 
to extinction by Act of Parliament, they will some day be 
available for school purposes. The south side of the Cloisters 
is occupied by the Fellows’ Library, a rarely visited apartment, 
and the College Hall, now used only by the King's Scholars 
for dinner and supper. In the Hall are the magnificent open 
fireplaces, one of which is represented among our Illustrations, 
which were only discovered, by 
accident, when the Hall was re- 
stored, being concealed behind the 
woodwork. On one of the adjacent 
panels is a curious record of a 
visit of Queen Elizabeth to the 
College, and her liberal present of 
“two loves [loaves] to a mes 
[ mess ],""as the young orthographer 
recorded. In the Buttery may be 
seen, among other relics, the old 
wooden candlesticks and _salt- 
cellars represented above. The 
Kitchen, too, with its huge fire- 
places and octagonal lantern, is 
worthy of note. 

To return to the school yard, 
the north side contains on the first 
floor the old Long Chamber, now 
divided into rooms and cubicles 
for the collegers, with a huge and 
venerable table, inky and sober 
now, that has seen strange revelry 
in its day; and, below, the old 
Lower School—a low room sup- 
ported by curious Jacobean pillars, 
introduced into it by Sir Henry 
Wotton to correct the gloomy 
Gothic character of the place. 

It may be noted, in Passing, that 
Wotton, whose Life by Walton 
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STATUE OF KING HENRY VI., THE FOUNDER OF ETON COLLEGE, 


IN TILE SCHOOL YARD. 

known, was probably the inventor of the word 
which he employed as synonymous with “ bar- 
barous.” Passing through a dark passage, we are in Weston's- 
yard, a triangular gravelled space, of which one side 
is occupied by the Head Master's house, originally erected 
by Sir Henry Savile for a printing-press, and far better 
adapted for that purpose than for a Head Master’s resid: nce. 
It is, however, fair to outward view, and its back, which abuts 
on the Slough road, is a lesson in the art of building 
picturesque chimneys. The third side of Weston’s-yard is 
occupied by the so-called New Buildings, which accommo- 
date most of the collegers. The School Library till last year 
formed a part of these buildings, and was another testimony 
to Dr. Hawtrey’s refined taste. It was the ideal of a studious 
room, and laid the foundation of many literary tastes. But the 
accommodation of the collegers was considered inadequate, 
and the room was dismantled. The present Library is, at 
least, more accessible; but the Upper School is the natural 
place for the Library, and it is to be hoped that it will 
eventually be moved there. 

It has been said that the school is singularly poor in 
memorials of her great men; but it is a kind of simplicity 
which is characteristic of her to take her past for granted, to 
live in the presence of the past without detailed incentive, 
without advertisement. 

A few dusty busts line the walls of Upper School: the 
place of honour is held by Sir Joseph Bayley. Of Gray there 
was a plaster medallion in the old Library that insisted more 
on his pendulous nose than his critical mouth ; a bust of 
Praed, somewhat finikin and delicate, was in the same place. 
The Duke of Wellington's name, carved by himself in his old 
boarding-house, has been cut out, and is secreted somewhere. 
The Garter ornaments of the Marquis Wellesley are in the 
Fellows’ Library. He is buried in the chapel vaults, and 
his epitaph, written by himself in the sweetest and most 
touching Latin elegiacs, bears eloquent witness to his devotion 
to the place. Of Horace Walpole there is no memorial. 
The proposal to erect a best of Shelley in Upper School 
was obstinately resisted on religious grounds. But as a 
rule the tendency to justifiable self-glorification in these 
points is not so much deliberate as unconscious. It is, so to 
speak, taken for granted that a considerable percentage of 
Etonians are to be distinguished, and thus no special pains are 
taken in impressing the fact. Even of living Etonians the 
boys consciously claim but a few ; the fact is never brought to 
their notice. To select a few of the more prominent names, it 
may be doubted whether any boy in the school would be aware 
for certain that Mr. Arthur Balfour, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the Bishops of Winchester and Chichester Mr. Kinglake, 
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Lord Rayleigh, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. James Payn, are old 
schoolfellows. A year or two ago a small boy was asked to 
put down the names of the four most celebrated Etonians that 
he knew : his list was the Duke of Wellington, the Prince of 
Wales, a certain prelate, and Mr. Gladstone; but as an after- 
thought he stru.. the last out and inserted the name of 

Mr. Bainbridge, a late captain of the Cambridge Eleven. 

_ Eton nomenclatr~> is distinguished by its simplicity. The 
New Schools, whic contain an observatory, with their 
appendage, the New yew Schools, face the back of the Head 
Master's house. Théy rouse the mind to wonder where the 
past generations of Etonians can possibly have been taught, 
for they have not been in existence twenty years. They took 
the place of nothing, and still the accommodation is deficient. 
This is being remedied by a magnificent block of buildings 
now in course of erection down Keate’s-lane. These are 
known as “The Queen’s Schools,” a memorial-stone having 
been laid by her Majesty in 1889. A lower chapel is also 
being constructed to take the 
place of the singularly humble 
structure farther down the 
lane, originally intended for a 
music-room. The only fault 
of this new block of buildings, 
which is designed by Sir A. 
Blomfield, is that the west side 
of the court has been left open, 
with the apparent intention of 
framing the view of what may 
be called the scullery front of 
an exceedingly ugly adjacent 
house of yellow brick: if the 
south side had been open, there 
would have been a pleasant 
outlook upon willows and 
gliding waters, with the towers 
of Windsor in the distance. 

Opposite the new buildirgs 
are the laboratory—a neat red- 
brick building, decently fitted, 
the racquet-courts, and the 
science schools. Retracing our 
steps a little, just where the 
road turns off to Dorney, is a 
pleasant square red - brick 
house, known as “ Ainger’s,” 
once occupied by Keate. The 
view from the front of this 
house is one of the most char- 
acteristicin Eton. Keate’s-lane 
winds irregularly up to the 
college, among tall red-brick 
houses ; and at the end, half 
shrouded in limes, are’the tall 
windows of the antechapel, 
and over them the grey west 
gable of the Chapel. 

But we must turn to the 
playing - fields, where, as we 
have not unfrequently been 
told, the Duke of Wellington 
observed the battle of Waterloo 
was won, and where he 
certainly thrashed ‘“ Bobus 
Smith.” Passing along the 
Slough road, by the New 
Schools, we see, on the left, a 
tall modern house, known as 
The Timbralls, or, more fam- 
iliarly, as “Carter’s.” The name 
is a curious survival, from the 
fact that upon that spot stood 
the wood yard used for the build- 
ing of the Collegiate Church. 
On the left beyond this a large 
field opens out: this is known 
in summer as Sixpenny, and 
is where the Lower boys play 
cricket. To thread your way 
on a summer evening is a task 
beset with dangers for the un- 
wary; and, even if you escape 
unscathed from the flying 
balls, your time is amply occu- 
pied, if you are of an obliging 
disposition, in amateur fielding, 
in response to the courteous 
formula “Thank you for that 
ball” from net after net. The 
end of the field is occupied by 
a gigantic row of fives courts— 
almost entirely deserted, so 
tyrannical is custom in the 
matter of games, except during 
the Easter half. In the winter 
the place is known as “School 
Field.” Here the school foot- 
ball-matches are played, and 
day after day, towards the end 
of the half, nearly the whole of 
Eton assembles to see the ante- 
finals and final of the Home 
matches. Behind the fives 
courts lies a group of buildings 
containing the Carpenter's Shop 
and the Drill Hall. These 
meadows are girded with per- 
ennial streams, known to sur- 
veyors as Chalvey Brook, and generically, in modern 
times, as “Jordan.” This passes beneath the Slough road, 
under a bridge still known as Fifteen Arch Bridge, though 
there are but three spans. Here still grows a willow planted 
by the Marquis Wellesley. Overshadowed by the bridge is 
School Jump, where the stream is about twenty feet wide— 
the final leap of the school steeplechase. Old Etonians of 
sixty summers, with the mild mendacity which characterises 
the species, are fond of asserting that they not unfrequently 
“took it standing,” but they are seldom able to appeal to 
reliable eyewitnesses. ‘The other side of the Slough road is 
bounded by a red-brick wall. If we hoist ourselves up by 
some iron clamps fixed in this we can descend by an iron 
ladder into the playing-fields proper, officially called the Upper 
and Lower Shooting-fields. Here we are again on classical 





ground. This is the “wall” par cacellence, where the 
collegers play the oppidans on St. Andrew's Day. The 


game is one of which the description may not be lightly 
taken in hand. The rules are like Gray's odes, gwvavra 
suveroioty. They are printed and published in a small volume, 
which we recommend to the attention of anyone who wishes 
to be hopelessly mystified. Perhaps the only thing which is 
still more mystifying is to watch the game itself. At the 
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college end, under the brick wall of a picturesque house, a 
small white stone is let into the wall. This marks the spot, 
but probably does not commemorate the scene, of the fatal 
fight when a brother of the great Lord Shaftesbury received 
mortal injuries. This led to the practice of public fights being 
discontinued. 

Crossing Chalvey Brook by what is known as “Sheep's 
Bridge,” we come to “ Upper Club,” where the school cricket- 
matches are played. This is one of the loveliest cricket- 
fields in England. One side is shaded by a glorious avenue 
of chestnuts, over which the same heroes who jumped School 
Jump are accustomed to say that they not unfrequently 
drove a half-volley—and hard hitters like C. J. Thornton have 
been certainly seen to doit. North-west of Upper Club lies, 
as we have said, Jordan, which slides along with a fuller 
stream as it prepares to pour itself into what has been styled, 
with some confusion of thought, “ Thames, parent of waters.” 
There is here a charming triangular pool of dark water, called 
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public road : they are far more secluded now. The only way in 
which they have seriously lost is that the Home Park used to 
come down to the other bank, so that from Eton you could 
look, over the Park wall, straight up the avenues (supposed to 
be planted in the position of the troops at the final charge of 
the battle of Ramillies) to the castle. This has been blocked 
by the erection of the South-Western Railway embank- 
ment, carried over the river just above Black Potts by a 
hideous cast-iron bridge, proportioned and coloured in such 
a way as to be able to bid a permanent defiance to the 
mellowing hand of time. Black Potts, a little house among 
osier-beds, was where Wotton and Izaak Walton used to fish. It 
was here the former left his bottle of beer in the grass, and on 
finding it again it proved, ashe said, to be “no bottle, but a 
gun,” it went off so furiously. At the end of the playing-fielcs 
is the oak beneath which in the spinning pool the collegers 
used to bathe; and at the end of all stands a picturesque 
keeper's cottage, the steps which lead up to the door being, by 
a strange irony of fate, the 
remains of the marble brought 
with such loving generosity to 
pave the Chapel floor at Provost 
Godolphin’s restoration, and 
torn up by the Gothic revival- 
ists to make way for the more 
ecclesiastical and spiritual free- 
stone. The steps of the cottage 
are, in fact, the altar-stairs 
upon which, for nearly two 
hundred years, generation after 
generation of the highest hearts 
in England knelt to pledge 
themselves to Christ. 

These are the limits of this 
little state, this little princi- 
pality, which is at once so loyal 
and so free. There is no semin- 
ary where liberty is so 
jealously maintained and so 
discreetly used. It is,of course, 
like all other social mills, open 
to the objection that it sacri- 
fices the individual unneces- 
sarily to the mass, that it makes 
no allowance for a special bent 
or an uncommon characteristic. 
Well, it is probably less true of 
Eton than of any other similar 
place. Its size. in the first 
place, is so large that it has 
few of the dangers of a despot- 
ism to fear. A smaller school 
will have its tone changed in a 
year or two by the caprices of 
some prominent boy being 
transmuted into law ; and then 
come pettiness and servility, 
and all the humbling influences 
of life. 

But the typical production 
of Eton is the English gentle- 
man, who, with the reserve that 
characterises him, if he is slow 
to praise, is at any rate still 
more slow to censure. Here he 
learns that courage and char- 
acter, generosity and sweet- 
ness are the real forces of life ; 
here, at any rate, no respect is 
paid to factitious advantages 
such as wealth and rank: the 
man may unlearn this in the 
wider world, but it has none 
the less been taught him. 

Eton's most characteristic 
poet makes the hero of one of 
his strongest poems halt on the 
threshold of the world and ask 
what he has got from Eton. 
The poem might well be given 
at length ; but the conclusion 
is— 

And to myself in games T said, 

What mean the books? Can I 

win fame ? 
I would be like the faithful dead, 

A fearless man, and pure from 





blame. 
I may have failed; my school may 
fail; 
I tremble;—but thus much I 
dare : 


I love her ;—let the critics rail, 
My brethren and my home are 
there. 


Dispatches received from 
Vancouver Island state that on 
Feb. 5 three Englishmen were 
landed there from the American 
ship Wanderer, which rescued 
them from the uninhabited 
island of San Alessandro, where 
they had been for four years. 
They state that in October 
1885 they took passage on the 
Japanese vessel Matsuo Marie 
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Fellow’s Pond, overshadowed by trees, and covered at certain 
seasons of the year with ruffling water-lilies. It was here 
that a chalybeate is said to have been discovered, which the 
Fellow in Residence ordered, on hearing of it, to be taken to 
the kitchen with the rest of the fish. This is called the Poet's 
Walk: the name is probably a vague reminiscence of the time 
when it was considered a noteworthy thing among schoolboys, 
and worthy of admiration, to write verse. The leisurely man 
does not enjoy such consideration now, and has fallen into a 
ertain disrepute : talent is now employed in a more directly 
profitable way. Here, however, it was that Henry More 
reasoned with himself in his lonely walks of foreknowledge 
and reprobation and other comfortable doctrines. “ An 
regerent Divi terras?” Here Praed parodied and punned. 
Here Gray and Horace Walpole quoted Virgil with childish 
pedantry, and discussed the failings of their schoolfellows. 
Here Richard Porson, the cricketer, narrowly escaped a 
licking from Charles Simeon, the fop. Still, it is a mistake to 
connect the place as it is now with the figures of the past. It 
is lovelier than it can ever have been then ; the trees have 
added many a ring to their girth and many a foot to their 
height. Besides that. there was more than one house on the 
bank beyond Sheep's Bridge, a river public-house, a wharf, a 


at Hakodate for Amomari, and, 
while crossing the Straits of 
Issugawa, were blown out of 
their course. For eighty days they were tossed about, and 
finally the vessel was driven ashore on the island of San Alcs- 
sandro, and five of the crew were drowned. 

The Italian Geographical Society has bestowed its great 
gold medal, known as the Humbert I. prize, upon Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, his latest discoveries having been the means of 
liberating the Italian explorer Casati. 

Dr. Nansen has explained before the Norwegian Geograph- 
ical Society his project fora new expedition towards the North 
Pole. His idea is to sail through Behring Straits to the New 
Siberia Islands, where he hopes to meet with a current running 
in a northerly direction. 

Nearly half a century ago the Grand Lodge of England 
founded the Royal Masonic Benevolent Institution. For the 
first year the income was only £400, but the charity increased 
and multiplied through the generosity of the craft, until it 
is now able to distribute £15,000 annually among aged and 
necessitous Freemasons and their widows. Altogether, since 
the institution was established, 755 men and 493 women have 
been elected annuitants. At the annual festival, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Euston, subscriptions to the amount 
of £13,095 were announced. Of this sum the metropolis con- 
tributed £6753, and the provinces £6342. 
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MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 

Analysing partially, from his point of 
Inquiry Commission, Mr. 
the Irish Land League 
for whose active 


Nineteenth Centu ry. 
view, the Report of the Parnell 
Michael Davitt that 
is none the worse for it. Mr. Gladstone, 
ingenuity nothing is too great or too small, instructs 
owners of large libraries how to arrange their bookshelves 
for the utmost economy of space. A former sergeant of the 
79th Highlanders, Mr. Arthur Palmer, describes the midnight 
march on Tel-el-Kebir, and the fighting in the trenches. The 
modified conclusions from Darwinism, adopted or admitted by 
Mr. Wallace, in respect of human development, are fairly 
noticed by the Bishop of Carlisle. The admirable Christian 
character of Bishop Ken is displayed in a biographical review 
by the Rev. Jessop Teague, of Crediton, in Devonshire. Lord 
Brassey examines the present condition of merchant seamen 


essars to prove 


and shipping, and recommends legislation to prevent over- 
Dr. G. Fleming demands more stringent 

to check rabies in the canine race 
is a large quantity of philosophical and didactic ex posi- 
quest ones. 


insurance of ships 
and uniform regulations 
rhere 
tion of principles bearing on disputed “ social 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the first place, tells us what he 
exait- 
m of the interest of the species above that of the individual 
il effect of the ideas of 
enters on a really useful 


cone 
siders to be the origin of ideas of justice, a progressive 
Lord Bramwell insists on the benefici 
rt Prince Kropotkin, for once 

tical discussion, that of the evil of divorcing scientific 

ni iction from technical training and handiwork ak 
orking-man,” Mr. J. D. Christie, who is a confectioner skilled 

cing jam puffs and sausage rolls, sharply takes Professor 

ey to task for his negation of some of the claims of the 

But here is Professor Huxley again, with 
an article enti_led “ Capital, the Mother of Labour If he 
vould call it “the Nurse of Labour,” as it supplies the 
materials by which Labour subsists, the metaphor would be 


labouring classes 


more exact 
Vational Review. — A writer styled “ Anglo-African ’ 
irveys the complicated state of affairs in Africa, 
reeing considerably with Sir Hercules Robinson and the 
present Government of the Cape Colony, especially disapprov- 
ing of Transvaal Republic in the 
settlement of Swaziland It would not be surprising if a 
started for the separation of the Eastern 
Colony, which is British, from the Western 
Province, which is mainly Dutch. This writer demands that 
the High Commissionership should be transferred to the 
Governor of Natal. ‘The other articles do not immediately 
bear on topics of urgent public interest, except perhaps that 
of Tithes, which is discussed by Mr. E. Leigh Pemberton, 
bat which is not generally attractive. “Can there be a 
Science of Character?” by Mr. W. L. Courtney ; “ Wat Tyler 
und his Cause,” by Mr. Henry Evershed; “Irish Traits of 
Thought and Speech”; “ Darwinism Revised "; “'Talleyrand in 
England,” by Lord Colchester; the family history of the 
Strozzi at Florence; and White's Selborne are tolerable 
subjects for discursive reading, but are not burning questions 
of the time. 

Universal Review.—Although Mrs. Besant’s doctrines on 
some theological and ethical subjects have not won the approval 
of the influential portion of society, we can entirely commend 
to students of physiological psychology her able synopsis of 
the phenomena of hypnotism, and of the scientific experimental 
observations at the Salpetriére in Paris, to which attention has 
repeatedly been called, and which seem to explain away both 
the quackery of spirit-mediums and all manner of ghostly 
apparitions and communications. She will do good service by 
applying her considerable talents, with her uncompromising 
integrity of purpose, to the further investigation of this 
The other contents of this magazine are 
Mr. Grant Allen, a very 


South 


disagi 
any transaction of the 


ement were 


Provinee of the 


important subject. 
scarcely worthy of its pretensions. 
bad novelist, is a worse critic of novels; and it is no wonder 
that the author of “The Devil's Die” should think “ John 
Halifax” a vulgar, low, degrading, “ bourgeois” story, while 
he declares * La Dame aux Camélias” one of elevating and 
purifying tendency. Art-criticism, one would suppose, is here 
under the editorial sanction ; and the remarks on “ Blake as an 
Impressionist’ may be left to the enthusiasts for those designs 
of weird mystical fancy, some of which are reproduced in the 
engravings. Lady Dilke’s history of a black cat namef Beel- 
zebub is delightful to lovers of cats, who are quite as wise as 
the lovers of dogs. The pictures of landscape scenes, accom- 
panying certain verses on “ Autumn Leaves,” are worth more 
than the poetry. Though one can read French easily, one may 
not care to read, in an English periodical, M. Gabriel Sarrazin’s 
estimate of Walt Whitman, put forth in a foreign language. 
Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s dialogue between two lady friends, con- 
cerning the doubtful notions of morality, duty, and destiny 
alleged to be now in vogue, might a little disturb our peace, 
if we did not know the shallowness of fashionable talk. 

Contemporary Ieview.—\ well-known foreign writer on 
social economics and statistics, M. Emile de Laveleye, sets 
forth the objections to Communism with his usual clearness 
of exposition. The position of the late Dr. Déllinger in 
Catholic ecclesiastical politics is described by Canon MacColl. 
Mr. Joseph Thomson, the African traveller, has correct know- 
ledge and sound judgment regarding the actual results of 
European intercourse with that unhappily ill-used continent. 
“Was Jehovah a Fetish Stone?” which seems a shocking 
question, is disputed by Mr. Andrew Lang against the 
sciolism of Mr. Grant Allen. Mr. J. Allanson Picton, M.P., 
insists on the recognition of tithes as national property avail- 
able for secular uses. The rightful interests of book- 
publishers are upheld by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, who considers 
that the authors have cried up their own case loudly enough. 
The Rev. Principal Fairbairn, D.D., compares the new with 
the old phases of Anglo-Catholic theology. Mr. Fletcher- 
Moulton, Q.C., expounds his views of the due taxation of 
ground-rents. The local history of a church-rate struggle, 
at Kettering in Cambridgeshire, many years ago, is vividly 
narrated by Mrs. Steadman Aldis. On the problem of free 
schools with public management the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley 
expounds the views of a section of the Liberal Party. Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers has a word more to say about the Oxford 
history lectureships. 

Fortnightly Reriew.— An able and distinguished Cape 
Colony politician, the Hon. J. X. Merriman, discourses of 
South African questions. Mrs. Mona Caird, still preaching 
on the inequality of relations between the sexes in marriage, 
cherishes a high ideal: but most women think it safer to 
abide by established law and custom, and neither good wives 
nor good husbands repine at their “lifelong bondage.” 
The Toynbee Hall lecture of Mr. J. Addington Symonds, 
on the lyrical element in the English romantic drama, 
is an instructive literary study. Mr. William Day's great 
knowledge of tae Turf is a guarantee for the value of 
his observations on the evils of betting practices. A 
system of minute bodily examination, with precise records, of 
persons in custody of the police on criminal charges is explained 
by Mr. E. R. Spearman, who proposes its adoption in England 
for the prevention of cases of mistaken identity. “ Vernon 
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Lee's” story of the Russian lady at Florence, turning frantic 
from luxurious dissipation, has much pathetic interest. Colonel 
Knollys portrays the character of that fine old soldier the late 
Lord Napier of Magdala. Mr. R. S. Gundry gives a frightful 
account of judicial torture in China. The charges and instances 
of plagiarism in Mr. Rider Haggard’s romances, adduced by 
Mr. James Runciman, demand some answer. Mr. Bradlaugh, 
M.P., forcibly renews and combines his arguments in opposition 
to an Eight Hours Bill for adult labour. 

Vew Review.—A poem on Shelley’s death, composed at 
Lerici by Mr. Alfred Austin, leads off the arrangement of 
contents. Mr. Frederic Harrison presumes to censure the 
Judges in the Parnell Inquiry Commission, and to accuse them 
of political partiality. Lady Frederick Cavendish pleads 
earnestly for the establishment of an asylum or house of pro- 
tection for young women afflicted with moral imbecility. The 
sketches of Tangier, by Vernon Lee, are picturesque and 
animated. “The Evolution of Goodness ’—an inviting theme 
so far as the title goes—is treated by Mr. F. Greenwood in a 
chapter of the history of ethical sentiment. Mr. Bradlaugh 
relates his observations of the Indian National 
Other subjects are handled by different writers: the Origin of 
Animal Life, by Mr. Grant Allen; Anonymous Newspaper 
Articles, by Mr. Tighe Hopkins and several authors or journal- 
ists; and turf reform, by Lord Durham, with measures 
recommended to the Jockey Club. 

The Blachwood'’s. Macemillan’s, 
Vurray's, Lonqman’s, the English Illustrated, the Gentle- 
man s. Cornhill, Time, Be lgravia, Ti mple Rar, and others 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate, present a variety of 
entertaining and useful articles ; but we are unable to dwell 
on their contents for this month. 


Congress. 


principal magazines, 


OBITUARY. 
LORD AUCKLAND. 

The Right Hon. William George Eden, fourth Baron Auckland 
of West Auckland, 
in the county of 
Durham, in the 
Peerage of Great 
sritain, and Baron 
Auckland in the 
Peerage of Ireland, 
died on Feb. 27, at 
his residence, Eden- 
thorpe, near Don- 
caster. He was 
born Jan. 19, 1829, 
the eldest son of 
the Right tev. 
Robert John Eden, 

D.D., third Baron Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells (whose 

father, the Right Hon. William Eden, Chief Secretary for 

Ireland, was raised to the Peerage in 1789), by Mary, his wife, 

eldest daughter of the late Mr. Francis Edward Hurt of 

Alderwasley, Derbyshire. He was educated at Rugby. and 

entered the Diplomatic Service in 1847. He was Secretary of 

Legation and Chargé d'Affaires at Stuttgart, 1859, and 

Resident Chargé d’Affaires from the latter date to 1861, when 

he retired. He was a Deputy Lieutenant and a Justice of the 

Peace for Yorkshire. His Lordship was thrice married— 

first, Oct. 8, 1857, to Lucy Walbanke, youngest daughter of 

Mr. John Walbanke Childers of Cantley ; secondly. July 6, 

1872, to Mabel Emily, second daughter of the eleventh Earl of 

Winchilsea and Nottingham, which lady died Nov. 7 following ; 

and thirdly, July 20, 1875, to Edith, youngest daughter of Sir 

William Eden, sixth Baronet of Windlestone. By his first wife 

(who died May 18, 1870) he leaves, with other issue, an eldest 

son, William Morton, now fifth Baron Auckland, who was born 

March 27, 1859, and is a Captain in the second battalion of the 

Dorsetshire Regiment. 

LORD DACRE. 
tight Hon. Thomas Crosbie William Trevor, twenty- 
second Baron Dacre, 
whose death, at his 
seat, The Hoo, near 
Welwyn, Hertford- 
shire, is just an- 
nounced, was born 
Dec. 5, 1808. His 
Lordship was the 
elder son of Henry 
Otway, twenty - first 
Baron, a General in 
theA rmy, who served 
with great distinc- 
tion in the Peninsular 

War, by his wife, Pyne, second daughter of the Hon. and Very 

Rev. Maurice Crosbie, Dean of Limerick, and sister and coheiress 

of William, fourth Lord Brandon. He was educated at Christ 

Church, Oxford, and succeeded to the title on the death of his 

father, in 1853. His Lordship was a Deputy Lieutenant and a 

magistrate for Herts, and was Lord Lieutenant and Custos 

Rotulorum of Essex from 1865 to 1869. He sat in the House 

of Commons, as member for Hertfordshire, in the Liberal 

interest, from 1847 to 1852. In 1851 he assumed, by Royal 
license, the surname and arms of Trevor. The deceased noble- 
man married, Jan. 12, 1837, Susan Sophia, formerly Woman of 
the Bed-Chamber to the Queen, eldest daughter of Charles 

Compton, first Lord Chesham, but had no issue. His brother 

and successor, the Right Hon. Sir Henry Bouverie William 

Brand, P.C., G.C.B., late Speaker of the House of Commons, 

was elevated to the Peerage as Viscount Hampden of Glynde, 

Sussex, March 4, 1884. The deceased Peer represented a branch 

of the eminent House of Vaux, and was also coheir to the 

Barony of Fitzhugh. 


The 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

Mr. Henry Oxley, J.P., of Weetwood, near Leeds, on Feb. 22, 
aged eighty-six. 

Mr. Ambrose Awdry of Seend, Wilts, D.L., the representa- 
tive of an old county family, on Feb. 20. He was born in 1816, 
and married, in 1839, Eliza, daughter of Mr. G. B. Clapcott of 
Keynstone, Dorset, by whom he leaves issue. 

Mr. David Henry Stone of Castleham, Sussex, J.P., Alder- 
man of the City.of London and Treasurer of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, on Feb. 26, aged seventy-eight. He was elected 
Alderman of Bassishaw Ward in 1864, and in 1875 became 
Lord Mayor of London. 

Captain David Barclay of Scraptoft Hall, in the county of 
Leicester, late 16th Lancers, on Feb. 21. He was the fourth 
son of the late Mr. David Barclay of Eastwick Park, Surrey, M.P. 
for Sunderland, by Maria Dorothea, his wife, daughter of Sir 
Hedworth Williamson, sixth Baronet, of East Markham. 

Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. John Colborne, late of Hicks 
Pasha’s staff, Egyptian Army, on Feb. 13, at Cairo, aged fifty- 
seven. He was the fifth son of the late Field-Marshal Sir John 
Colborne, G.C.B., G.C.H., G.C.M.G., a Peninsular and Waterloo 


-hero, who was raised to the Peerage as Baron Seaton of Seaton, 


in the county of Devon, in 1839. 
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AMERICA REVISITED 
BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


CENTRAL PARK. 

The city of New York, where our Artist has found subjects for 
many Sketches, boasts one of the largest public parks in the 
world, two miles and a half long, at least half a mile wide, and 
comprising a space of 843 acres. It is situated in the island of 
Manhattan, the southern part of which is completely covered 
with the city streets and houses, and the main approach to the 
Central Park is a continuation of Broadway, leading to the 
suburb of Bloomingdale, on the banksof the Hudson. Beyond 
this park is Croton Reservoir, or artificial lake, which supplies 
the great city with fresh water. Fifth-avenue, the abode of 
wealth and fashion, is prolonged by a road passing Hamilton- 
square, along the east side of the park. This noble city 
paradise is tastefully planted with about half a million trees 
and shrubs, forming beautiful groves and avenues, and con- 
tains the Harlem Lake of sixteen acres ; the Central Lake, 
twenty acres, overlooked by a terrace, with steps, of grand 
architectural design; the Mall, a broad promenade, with 
spacious lawns at each side; a Casino. or refreshment- 
room, erected on a high green knoll; a stream crossed by 
five elegant bridges, winding paths through delightful 
shrubberies, retired nooks, and verdant glades, where the 
wearied townsman seeks repose, or friends and lovers may 
spend a happy hour. The figures of some park loungers, 
however, portrayed by our Artist, do not represent the better 
classes of New York people. One is a stranger from Mexico, 
with slouched hat and fur coat, seeming to feel the rigour of 
the New York winter climate; a “cow-boy” from the West, 
having returned to the habits of civilised politeness, is getting 
his boots blacked for the promenade; and a Kentucky man is 
quietly absorbing the smoke of his cigar. Young girls, from 
the neighbouring mansions, are taking their daily walk or 
run, in obedience to the rules of health. A horse is waiting 
for somebody to ride. 3ut there is snow on the ground, 
which must be swept and scraped by the servants of the park ; 
while ice from the reservoir is conveyed in a waggon to 
supply the confectioners and hotels of New York. 


This View, drawn by M. Karajin, a Russian artist who travelled 
some years ago over the steppes of Turkestan and Tartary, 
and whose pictures attracted much notice, represents a 
conspicuous feature of the highlands in the border region 
east of Zarafshan and Khokand, in the direction of Kashgar, 
mainly consisting of the great elevated plateau known to 
geographers as the Pamir, which is also called by Turkomans 
the Bam-i-Dunya, or “ Roof of the World.” These highlands, 
on the average 15,000 ft. above the sea-level, extend over 30,000 
square miles, and are in many parts tolerably level, but 
destitute of trees and shrubs, and with only some patches of 
grass along the banks of the numerous streams and lakes. 
They are crossed by several mountain ranges, connecting the 
Hindoo Kush and the Karakorum ranges, north-west and 
north of the Himalayas, with the Alai Mountains above 
Ferghana or Khokand. The sources of the Oxus (the Amu 
Darya) and of the Jaxartes (the Sir Darya), both flowing to the 
Sea of Aral over plains of vast extent, are to be found in this 
central region of Asia, but lie in separate basins, divided from 
each other by the Tian Shan Mountains, a vast natural 
rampart between the Russian and Chinese Empires, 








MUSIC. 

The first concert of the season of the Bach Choir could only 
receive merg mention till now. The programme accorded 
thoroughly with the avowed purpose of the institution, which 
has in some instances been rather too widely departed from. 
On the occasion now referred to, the selection was entirely 
from the works of the grand old master. Two of his numerous 
church cantatas were given—‘ Christ lag in Todesbanden ” 
and “ Wachet auf”; the other choral piece having been 
the eight-part (unaccompanied) motet “Der Geist hilft 
unser Schwachheit auf.” The choral singing was, with 
some few slight exceptions, very efficient, the music pre- 
senting more than average difficulty. These performances 
were effectively contrasted by Herr Joachim’s skilful exe- 
cution of the Sonata in C major for violin alone, and 
the satisfactory rendering, by him and Mr. Gompertz, of 
the Concerto in D minor for two violins. The aria “ Ich will 
dir mein Herze schenken” was excellently sung by Miss L. 
Lehmann. Professor Stanford conducted ably, and Mr. A. 
Burnett was the leading orchestral violinist. In the first- 
named cantata obbligati oboi d’amore parts were well rendered 
by Mr. Lebon and Mr. Smith; the obbligati violin and oboe 
parts in the other cantata having been assigned, respectively, 
to Herr Joachim and Mr. Lebon. The vocal solos in this 
work were allotted to Miss L. Lehmann, Mr. P. Greene, and 
Mr. Branscombe. 

The Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall continue to offer 
special attraction in the co-operation of Herr Joachim as lead- 
ing and solo violinist. At the afternoon performance of 
March 1 he played Schumann's rather dry fantasia for violin, 
with a pianoforte accompaniment rendered by Miss Fanny 
Davies, whose solo display was in Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor (from Op. 35), both artists having given 
excellent readings of the respective pieces. Herr Joachim 
led Beethoven's string quartet in E flat (known as the “ Harp” 
quartet), and was associated with Miss F. Davies and Signor 
Piatti in Brahms’s Trio in C minor. Madame De Swiatlowsky 
(from the Moscow Opera House) made her first appearance 
here, and produced a highly favourable impression by her 
rendering of an aria from Handel's “ Partenope,” and Russian, 
French, and German songs. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday Afternoon Concerts are main- 
taining their attractive interest by the prevailing selection of 
music of established importance, varied by the occasional intro- 
duction of novelties, or of works that were comparatively 
unknown. 

The second of the concerts of those estimable artists 
Miss Geisler Schubert (pianist) and Miss Fillunger (vocalist) 
included excellent performances by each. 

The second of M. De Pachmann’s farewell appearances at 
St. James’s Hall—prior to his approaching departure for 
America—was fixed for March 3, when his programme was 
devoted to a recital of works by Chopin, of whose music the 
pianist has been one of the most successful interpreters. 

The programme of the recent concert of the Royal Choral 
Society, at the Albert Hall, comprised Dr. Mackenzie's cantatas 
“ The Cotter’s Saturday Night” and “ The Dream of Jubal.” 

The Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society is resuming 
its performances at the Royal Academy of Music. ‘The first 
concert of the year took place on Feb. 28. The programme 
included some important instrumental works, and vocal pieces 
assigned to Miss A. Larkcom. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE GROTTOES OF HAN. 

Last summer part of my holiday wanderings found me in the 
district Ardennes. Whether the Belgian quarter was 
that of Shakspearean fame, or whether ne of Arden 
Forest is to be laid in Yorkshire. is a matter with which, 
happily (not being an archeologist), I have nothing whatever 
todo. Suffice it to say that, after a week spent in roaming 
about Dinant all-picturesque on Meuse, and in making 
journeys to the ruins of Montaigle and to Maredsous and else- 
where, I set off for the 

fine August en route, 
the famous 
the Great E 


the Ardennes 


of the 


the sce 


Ardennes proper, and drove away one 
first of all, for Rochefort and 
g, let me recommend 

Via Har vich yand 
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istern Railway's t 
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from 


combined with speed, and 
regard more favourably still 
whefort, then 


name high ec 
four hours’ d 

1 yourself in a tolerably primitive Belgian 

vay has not succeeded in spoiling it, although 

iy in the Han, 

way, you may notice advertised on the hoardings 

l There it Dinant which 

ll worth seeing. You enter it from the main 

village, and it leads you right up through the 

ne cliffs to the top thereof, and you can down 

ie gardens of the Hotel de la Téte d'Or, if so happen 

that familiar caravanserai. But the Dinant 

ineffectual fires” before its neighbours of 

being tolerably near us, should certainly be 

least once in 


some rive or 80 


summer to see gyrottoes of 


ipital itself. isa grotto 


come 

ti 

resting at 

grott 

Han, 

Visite 
their live 

You drive from 
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pales its 
which, 
by all geologically minded Britons at 
Rochefort to Han on the usual lumbering 
ind the drive is pleasant enough in 
of an hour, and there is the 
starting for the grottoes 
itself. In the lobby of the 
smock-frocks or overalls, 
But I found no 
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1 ° 
reologis I 


diligence or ch 
Its way It occupies the best part 
usual foreign delay 
when you do get to Han village 
hotel at Han hangs a whole set of 
and visitors may don these if they 
need for protective garments (as an old 
scorned them, in fact), and ladies who donned 
proofs (and who wore thick boots, by the way) came off in 
their turn exceedingly well. Cave-hunting is apt to be wet 
work now and then, and below foot it is often muddy here 
and there ; but, as far as the Han grottoes are concerned, there 
need be no great fearat any time on account of one’s garments. 


need less wout 


ple ase, 
these 


those water- 


There was quite a procession of visitors on the occasion of my 
visit to Han. Over eighty persons wended their way through 
the caves. We were a motley crew—English, Irish, Scotch, 
French, Belgians, Germans, Spaniards, one Russian, and the 
usual contingent of our American cousins. The ladies were 
present in fair proportion. young and old alike ; but the prettiest 
and most winsome of them all hailed from the county of 
Cornwall, and from that fact made, I suppose, an excellent 
underground explorer. When we did make a start, we were 
led a mile through the fields and copses by a female guide, who 
conducts visitors to see a rather interesting piece of behaviour 
on the part of the river Lesse. Into a big swallow-hole the 
river is seen to tumble, and is lost to view. Not for a mile or 
so does it appear again, calm and peaceful, as if nothing the 
worse for its subterranean passage. Then back again you 
trudge to the mouth of the grotto itself, where you hear an 
official recitation by the master-guide to the effect that you are 
to pay five francs per head, with an extra half-frane if you 


desire a cannon-shot fired in the exit cavern. Wise persons 
will not desire any such thing. It is only a great deafening 
roar—which, by the way, you hear just as well outside, as if 
you had paid your half-franc extra “ for a fine headache,” as a 
sober English vicar put it last summer. 

Armed with two paraffin lamps, one at each end of a cross- 
bar. are the lads and lasses who walk one between every two 
or three visitors to show the way through the Stygian dark- 
ness of the caves. We fall into line and start off down stone 
steps into the gloom of the grotto. At first we follow 
apparently the windings of the river channels, and in succes- 
sion pass through a series of caves, or sa//rs, representing the 
slower work of water as regards their excavation. The Salles 
Marée and Nouvelle are thus passed through, and then comes 
the Salle des Scarabées, deriving its name from the beetles 
which fed on the remains of the prey devoured therein by the 
foxes, which have given their name to the adjoining Salle des 
Renards. Now and then the guide, whose conversation is of 
a highly voluble kind, stops to direct attention to the wondrous 
limestone formations that mark the interior of the various 
There are stalactites and stalagmites by the hundred, 
large and small. Occasionally you may fancy you are 
standing in the nave of cathedral, while at the 
next step you come face to face with a mass of limestone 
which has dripped and dripped through the long ages and in 
the silence and darkness until it has come to assume the form 
of a veritable solidified sheet of water. Hence the name of 
it has received. The glare of the lamps causes this 
mass of limestone to glisten as if it were frozen water. Then 
we ascend higher, until we come to the Salle Vigneron and its 
curious stalagmites, which bear a close likeness to the pipes of 
an organ. Through grotto after grotto we pass—now seeing the 
limestone wrought into the semblance of flags, in the Salle du 
Trophée, which has an arch over a hundred feet high, and 
now beholding the magnesium light of the guide reflected in a 
thousand sparkling coruscations of light and colour from the 
sides of the caves. 

Later on, winding steps lead us to the Salle du Dome, and 
we find ourselves in a vault 200 ft. or more in height. Below 
the ledge on which we stand rolls in darkness the river. 
Away up and beyond us is a mystic arch, as distant from us 
as the topmost seat in the gallery of a large theatre is from 
the stage ; and at the top of the arch is a mass of stalagmatic 
rock, called Pluto’s Throne. Here the guide, torch in hand, 
mounts away upwards to the throne. Your eye follows him 
as he leaps from peak to peak like some weird spirit, and 
finally, as he rests on the throne torch in hand, he has 
lost everything that is human in aspect, and appears from 
afar as the sombre guardian and king of the nether 
world. Below us, another guide dives down into the 
depths, and by the light of his torch shows us the black 
river flowing silently on. On this veritable Styx we all 
embark in two huge boats, and the plash of the oars sounds 
weird and strange in the caves. Ahead of us, at last, we per- 
ceive a curious pale-green light, resembling moonlight, but 
with a colour such as Luna’s rays never possess; and a few 
strokes of the oars bring us out into the light of a glorious 
summer's afternoon, after our two hours’ travel through the 
earth. There isa walk of half a mile or so back to the hotel, 
and finally we board the diligence and trundle bac‘ to Roche- 
fort, in time for the inevitable poulet and veal of the Belgian 
rural table d’héte. 

This is a brief account, and a very imperfect one to boot, 
of a very notable excursion. To those of my readers who are 
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some 


‘ cascade ” 
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in want of a new sensation for Easter or summer holidays, I 
say, “ Goto Han and see the grottoes.” There you will be taught, 
as nothing else can teach you, what underground water, aided 
by the dissolving action of carbonic acid gas, effects in the 
way of eating out huge caverns in the limestone rocks. Truly. 
it is the only fashion in which you may study geology this— 
by interrogating Dame Nature personally, and seeing the 
changes she is able to induce when, through the operation of 
the element of time, the waters are made to wear the stones, 
and the huge cliffs are tunnelled into the grottoes and the 
caves of to-day. ANDREW WILSON. 


Interesting concerts will be given at the Royal Victoria 
Hall, Waterloo Bridge-road, on March 13, 20, and 27. On other 
days there will be science lectures and variety entertainments. 

The Hon. and Rev. Edward Lyttelton, M.A., one of the 
assistant masters at Eton, has been unanimously apyointed 
Head Master of Haileybury College, in the place of the Rev. 
J. Robertson, resigned. 

The Incorporated Society of Authors held their annual 
meeting on Feb. 27 at Willis’s Rooms, Mr. Walter Besant pre- 
siding. A report indicating that much important work had 
been accomplished during the year was presented and adopted. 

At the annual general meeting of University College, held 
on Feb. 26, Mr. J. Eric Erichsen was re-elected President. Sir 
Ughtred J. Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P., Vice-President, Sir Robert 
N. Fowler, M.P., Treasurer, and Dr. Charles Graham and Pro- 
fessor Christopher Heath were added to the Council. 

A new English postage-stamp has been issued to the public. 
It is a tenpenny stamp, and is novel in design; having the 
small head characteristic of the Jubilee issue in an octagonal 
framework. It is printed in two colours, carmine and mauve, 
with large figures of value on each side. Like all other post- 
age-stamps now in issue, it will be available for either postage 
or revenue purposes. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve of the transfer of the 
11th Middlesex (Railway) Rifle Volunteers, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Wickenden, from the 57th to the 7th 
Regimental District, to be in future designated the 3rd Volun- 
teer Battalion “ Royal Fusiliers ” (City of London Regiment) ; 
and the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, has sanc- 
tioned the adoption of the uniform worn by the Territorial 
Regiment. 

The following gentlemen cadets have been awarded prizes 
as the result of the recent examination for commissions, held 
at the Royal Military College: Sword of honour, general 
proficiency, and drill, Under-Officer H. Simson; riding, 
Corporal C. J. Ramsden ; gymnastics, Cadet W. T. C. Poole ; 
military administration, Cadet A. R. Cameron; military law, 
Cadet N. W. Fraser ; tactics, Corporal A. W. Peci ; fortification, 
Cadet C. D. Field; military topography, Corporal R. R. 
Gubbins. 

An International Exhibition of Mining and Metallurgy on 
an extensive scale, the result of a proposal which emanated 
from the Mining Journal, will be held during the forthcoming 
summer at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. It has received 
most encouraging and widespread support. The Lord Mayor 
of London is Patron of the exhibition, and the Honorary 
President is the Duke of Fife. The list of Honorary Vice- 
Presidents includes many distinguished names. The Honorary 
Secretary is Mr. George A. Ferguson, editor of the Wining 
Journal, 18, Finch-lane, London, E.C., from whom prospectuses 














STANLEY: “Well, Emin, old fellow, this cup of the United Kingdom Tea Company’s Delicious Tea makes us forget all our troubles.” 
EMIN : “So it does, my boy.” 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, 


Offices: 21, Mincing-lane, London. Duty-paid Stores: Imperial Warehouse, Leman-street, London. 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY'S 
TEAS. 


USED ALL OVER THE 
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1/3, 1/6, 1/9, & 2/- 
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First Hand, Direct from the 
Mincing Lane Market. 
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Refreshment Rooms 
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Tfouses of Parliament. 


’ 


7, 10, 14, and 20 Ibs. 
packed in Canisters 
without extra charge. 


Delivered toany Address 
Carriage Paid. 
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GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 











EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern! 5 


the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful appli- 
cation of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps 
tables with a delicately flavoured 
It 


by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 


has provided our breaktast 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. is 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
We 


may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 


tendency to disease. 
around us ready to attack wherever there i: a weak point. 


with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—On Diet, in 


the “ Civil Service Gazette.” 


“MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—We will now give an account of the process 
adopted by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in Holland Street, Blackfriars, London.’’—See Article in ** Cassell’s Household 


Guide.” 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Sold in Packets, by Grocers, Labelled 


JAMES EPPS & C0., Homeopathic Chemists, LONDON. 
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3000 KURD RUGS at 


6s. 6d. each. 
TRELOAR’S LINOLEUM 


IS WELL SEASONED, AND THEREFORE 
WEARS WELL, 


TURKEY CARPETS 


Have never been so low in price as at present. 
Ask for Price for any Size. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


| 600 Bordered Carpets, made from remnants 
and old patterns, always in Stock at 
Reduced Prices. 








A Catalogue of Best 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


And Estimates Post Free. 
ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


ANATOLIAN RUGS, 
DECCAN RUGS, 12s. 6d. EACH. 


Size about 7ft. by 4 ft. 


| + DAGHESTAN RUGS. 
Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, & Saxony Carpets 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


In all Sizes. 


TRELOAR & 


SONS, 68, 69, 70, LUDGATE HILL. 





“ \ “a 
Richly engraved Revolving Soup Dish, fitted with loose 
Dishes and Drainers, Best Electro-Silver 








Richly engraved Vegetable Dish, with Drainer, Divisions, and Hot Water 
Compartment, Ivory Handle. Best Electro-Silver. 


MAPPIN 





Richly engraved Side Dish, Best Electro- 
Silver. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S NEW DINNER SERVICES. 


Richly e 
Cut Glas 


Richly engraved Sauce Boat, 


PRINCES PLATE, 


REGISTERED. 
ONEQUALLED FOR HARD WARE. HEAVIEST POSSIBLE PLATING. 






Richly engraved Dish Cover, Best Electro-Silver, 





ngraved Mounts to heavily 
s Claret Jug. Best Electro- 
Silver, 


Richly engraved Biscuit Box. 
Double Opening, with Pierced Partitions, 
Best Electro-Silver, 


Best 
Electro-Silver, 


& WEBBS 








Richly engraved Spoon 


Warmer, Best Electro-Silver, 


18 to 22, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C., & 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORY: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





For Ladies’ Column, see page 314; Wills and Bequests, page 316, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

At last there is a novelty, atrue and great and, what is more 
a beautiful novelty. in Cour train Mi Joyce, of Messrs. 
Russell and Allen's, has made a Court train 
produced one of the most lovely Drawingroom gowns that I 
have ever seen vith. The long popularity of cloth has 
led to the urers taking great pains with its pro- 
duction, and it is now, as we all know. woven of a fineness of 
texture da tion of supple a gloss of surface, 
and dyed with a variety and delicacy. that could hardly 
have been anticipat There is nothing to ¢ jnal 
cloth for the grace of the folds into which it naturally falls 
doth silk stiff by comparison. This, together t 
some extent its good wearing qualities, is the cause of its 
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plain enough in itself, was made ex- 
trimmed profusely with real orchids. The 
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partly veiled with point 
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large petals of which are 
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of the train, and at intervals, 
there 


big 


TF | along one sid 

six or seven places in all, 
rchids tied together with 
chiffon. The berthe matched—flowers and lace, with chiffon 
bows at breast and shoulder. It was very beautifal; but 
when imitation flowers are so realistic, and in such a situation 
ain are equally pleasant to see, I could not help 
that the exquisite real blooms 


bows of mauve 


as along a ti 
thinking that it was a pity 
should be so squandered 
Heliotrope or mauve r 
of that colour and yellow 
velvet of the pale violet tint 
houlder, and the yellow 


ains its popularity. A combination 
produced a very charming gown, 
forming the train from the 
bodice and petticoat, with 
stomacher and foot-bordering of Czar violets. A rose-coloured 
silk train was made remarkable by having a centre of beauti- 
fully embroidere d me erépe de Chine, nearly all conceivable 
colours being def tly in the delicate embroideries ; the 
and bodice white, draped with the same crépe. 
satin brocaded with wheat-ears and worn 
ticoat of grey satin edged with a white lace flounce, 
feathers with silver grelots, and trimmed 
silver wheat along the train and on 


satin the 


bl ¢ nde d 
petticoat e were 
Pale-grey 
over a pet 
headed by marabout 
with lace and upstanding 
the shoulder, also handsome. 
How easy it is to do an injustice 
fuliy understand—not less so to a class than to an individual ! 
Here are the London elementary -school now, being 
accnsed of incapacity to keep up witli their brothers, because 
the boys have gained the highést marks in the recent exam- 
inations for scholarships, Some of the commentators on this 
result are quite enchanted about it,and speak as if the poor little 
maidens had proved for all time to come that, as the Hindoos 
think, it is not of the least use to educate girls. Others who 
try to defend them are evidently at a loss, and can only 
account for the poor results by the less ambition of girls to 
rise above the station of their parents and forsake manual tasks, 
or by the degree to which girls’ services are required at home. 
But nobody seems to be aware of the true reason—namely, the 
fact that Board-school girls have one fifth fewer hours in- 
struction than Board-school boys in the subjects examined in 
for scholarships! If the girls could reach the same standard 
as the boys with only four fifths of the instruction and four 
fifths of the time for study, it is obvious that the girls would 
be as much the stronger as some people would have us believe 
them to be the weaker sex. 
The above statement, 
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explanation perhaps. In every girls’ school a considerable 
portion of the time is given up to needlework. As there was 
some dispute abeat how many hours were so spent by the 
girls, while the boys continued at study, having no corre- 
sponding technical mechanical work to do, I obtained a return 
on the subject from the mistresses of one hundred and fifty 
schools, when I was a member of the London School Board. 
It was shown by that return that the average time given by 
the girls to stitching was five hours a week. As the total 
school-time (allowing for calling registers, dismissing, and 
other forms) is only twenty-five hours a week, it is obvious 
that to ask the girls to equal the boys in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, history, and geography is to expect 
that their minds can assimilate as much in every twenty 
hours as boys’ can in every twenty-five. This is absurd. 
The pity of it is that the needlework on which the girls spend 
so much time is not of a character to be useful to them in 
after-life. Their scanty brief school-hours are wasted on 
doing microscopically neat stitches, such as are never put into 
any but the finest and most costly under-clothing, and such as 
are as inappropriate, and indeed impossible, for the garments 
of a working-man’s family as would be pink silk shades 
for his paraffin lamps or old Crown Derby for his dinner 
service. 

Wedding-hymns, it appears, are not so scarce as a glance 
at the popular hymn-books might lead one to suppose. Several 
have been sent to me by various correspondents ; but some of 
these verses have been hitherto unpublished. Perhaps the most 
interesting communication is one from the Rev. 8S. Childs 
Clarke, Vicar of Thorverton, Devon, who tells me that he and 
the Rev. F. A. J. Hervey, the well-known Chaplain to the 
Queen and Domestic Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, are pre- 
paring together a new choral service for weddings. Mr. 
Hervey, who is an accomplished musician, is composing the 
tunes, while Mr Clarke has written the words. There is an 
admirable “ Processional Hymn,” and two others, This choral 
service will be watched for with interest, [am sure, by many. 
The Rev. Dr. Bell sends me, from Cheltenham Rectory, a 
very sweet and pleasing bridal hymn. Mrs. Orme, of the 
Deanery, Moydon, Longford, has been inspired by my observa- 
tions to write a new bright and poetic set of devotional verses, 
which should be published. I thank these, and also my 
anonymous correspondents on the subject, which has turned 
out to be generally interesting. 

FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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BRONCHIAL TROCHES beets oF pene 


World. 
Hoarseness, 


Soreness of the 


Bms Cure Cough, Cold, and Influenza, 
Cure any Irritation or rhroat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 

Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
Is. 14. per Box. 
e Bw hee dnp 
See that the words “Brown's Bronchial Troches ” 


are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
which none are genuine, 


Removes 





FLORILINE 


Prevents the decay of the 

Renders the Teeth 

all traces of 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to th 

Is partly composed of Honey, 
sweet herbs and plants. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, 


| 
AND BREATH. | 
DENTIFRICE in the 
TEETH. 

PEARLY WHITE. 


robacco smoke. 
Tast the gums, 
meats PALN and spasmodic action, and is 


and extracts from 


and 
only put in glass 


jars. Price ls, 


ADVICE 'TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


(iveatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening | 
reducing all inflammation ; 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at ls, 14d. per Bottle. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its 
COLOUR. 

Being deli‘ately perfumed, 
odour. 

Is NoT a dye, and therefore 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d, 


| 


Le NOTICE, 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Druvue Co., 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Jan. 19, 1888), with four codicils (dated 
March 28, April 12, and Oct. 28, 1888, and Aug. 15, 188%), of 
Mr. Christian Allhusen, late of Stoke Court, Buckinghamshire, 
13 last, was proved on Feb. 26 by Wilton 
Allhusen and William Hatt Allhusen, the Edward 
Horatio Neville and John Edward Davidson. the executors, 
of the personal estate ig to upwards of 


vho died on Jan 


sons 


the valne amountit 


Che testator gives £500, a carriage with a pair of 
iquors to the value of £100 to his wife, 
during widowhood, 46, Lansdowne- 
an annuity of £1000 
Henry, during 


£1). 1264000 
horses, and wines 
Mrs. Annie \ 
cresce nt Bath 
» Elizabeth Alice, the 

vidowhood, to be reduced to £700 on her children succeeding 
rtain benefits under his will; annuities of £400 each to 

his granddaughters, Minnie and Margaret (the daughters of 
his said late son), until marriage, and then a capital sum of 
£20,000 to bis grand- 


of bis said late son), and 


and 
lhusen, and, 
and an annuity of £4000; 
widow of his late son 


‘ iis substituted for the annuity: 


LOO i 
son Frederic Henry (son 

the Neweastle Chemical Works Company on his attaining 
£H250 
£10000 
upon 
and 


O00 shares 


enty-one, if a director or an officer of the company ; 
of t) ns and daughters of his son Wilton ; 
to his two so Wilton and William Hutt; £50,000, 

ust, for the daughter of his late son Frederic ; 

vants and others. He makes up the portions of 

daughters. Mrs. Gibson, Mrs Badeley Mrs. Lloyd, 

ind Mrs. Hibbert what he settled upon 

n respectively on their marriages Stoke Court 

Moun Alexander and all 

editaments in the connty of Buckingham he devises to the 

ff his grandson Henry Eden Allhusen, for life, with 

iinder to his first and other sons severally and successively 


to each 


with 
to £50,000 
other his lands and 


estates, 
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according to seniority in tail male. The furniture, pictures, 
plate. and effects at Stoke Court are made heirlooms to go 
therewith. As to the residue of his real and personal estate, 
he leaves one third, upon trust, for Lis son Wilton, for life, and 
then for his said grandson Henry Eden Allhusen, for life; one 
third, upon trust, for his son William Hutt, for life, and then 
for his last-named grandson, for life ; and the remaining third, 
upon trust, for the said Henry Eden Allhusen, for life. Subject 
to the said life interests, his whole residuary estate is to be 
held upon trusts similar to the uses declared of his settled 
real estate 

The will (dated. Jan.°23, 1890) of Mr. Isaac Braithwaite, for- 
merly the head of the firm of Messrs. Foster and Braithwaite, 
stock and share brokers, 27, Austinfriars, late of 4, Gloucester- 
square. who died on Jan. 26,at Hastings, was proved on Feb. 24 
by Basil Braithwaite, the son, Miss Adeline Braithwaite, the 
daughter. and Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, the nephew, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £289,000. 
The testator gives £10,000 and his mausion-house and lands, 
Hookfield Grove, Epsom, with the furniture (except such 
articles as his three daughters may select), to his son Basil ; 
£2000 each to his daughters Florence and Adeline; £4000 to 
his daughter Mrs. Louisa Barkworth ; £25,000, upon trust, for 
each of his said three daughters, and he.gives them power also 
to select any articles they may wish from the furniture and 
effects at his Gloucester-square residence ; and many legacies 
to danghters-in-law, relatives, partners, executors, and others. 
His Westmoreland estates he devises to the use of his son 
Basil, for life, with remainder to his first and other sons suc- 
cessively, according to their respective seniorities in tail 
general. As to the residue of his real and personal estate, he 
leaves one moiety to his son Basil ; and the other moiety, upon 
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Lucky Moonstone and Brilliante, 
£13 13s. 





Moonstone and Brilliant 


{Gold Wings, £8, 8s. 
Bri och, £18. 


Moonstone Cherubs } Diamond Wings, £31. 





NOTICE. 
J. W. BENSON, having 
bought large quantities 
of Diamonds before the 
commencement of the 
recent rise, is enabled 
to supply his clients 
with Diamond Jewelry 
at the original prices 
before the advance. 








Moonstone Brilliant 


Crescent, £18, 


Lucky Moonstone, 
Brilllants, £18, 
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trust, to pay £3000 to Mrs. Elizabeth. Jane Braithwaite, the 
widow of his late son John, and, subject thereto, for his 
grandchildren the children of his son John. 

The will (dated May 29, 1889) of Mrs. Janet Walker 
Ellerton, late of Woodlands, Mount Harry-road, Sevenoaks, 
who died on Jan. 23, was proved on Feb. 19 by Conrad Wilkin- 
son, one of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £64,000. The testatrix bequeaths, in 
affectionate remembrance of her late husband, Richard Ellerton, 
£1000 each to the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, the Thames 
Church Mission, and the British and Foreign Bible Society : 
£800 each to the London Missionary Society and the Church 
Missionary Society ; £500 each to the London City Mission, 
the Homes for Working Girls in London, the Emigration 
Home for Destitute Little Girls, and the London Fevei 
Hospital (Liverpool-road, Islington); £300 to the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society (India), and the Ragged School 
Union (Exeter Hall): and £200 each to the Surgical Aid 
Society, the Poplar Hospital (East India Dock-road), the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic (Queen- 
square), and the Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and 
Children. There are also numerous and large legacies to 
relatives, friends, and servants, including £9000 to her cousin 
Horace Wilkinson. The residue of her real and personal estate 
she leaves to her cousin the said Conrad Wilkinson. 

The will 1888) of Mr. William Henry 
Gillott, late of 76, Redcliffe-gardens, and of 2, New Bur- 
lington-street, Regent-street, tailor, who died on Jan. 13, 
was proved on Feb. 11 by George Swinford Gillott, the son, 
and Miss Jane Swinford Gillott, the daughter, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£39,000, The testator bequeaths his wines and consumabl 
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A Magnificent Selection, 


Gold Keyless Watch Chain Bracelet, £15, 
With Circle of Diamonds, £25, 


<LI Gay 
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Moonstone Heart, £25. Special Value, £10, 
Brilliants, £21, BRILLIANT CRESCENTS AND STARS, from £15 to £200 





Silver Cases. BENSON’S Silver Cases, 
“ BANK,” 


Silver Cases. Gold Cases. 


BENSON’S 
“FIELD.” 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Silver Cases, 


"ILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH, 


THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT, Compensation 
Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, in Strong, Sterling Silver, 
Crystal Giass Cases, £5. 


J. W. BEN 


and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. ; & 25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 


BENSON'S LL a 


Is fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled 


throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action. 


The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well 
Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 

with Monogram Engraved Free. 

PRICE £10. 
Or in Silver Cases, £5. 
Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 





All the Watches shown here sent Free and 
Safe, at our risk, to all parts df the World, 
on receipt of Draft, Cash. or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office. 











For further Particulars see Benson’s ILLus- 
TRATED Book, containing nearly 200 pages of 
Illustrations of Watches from £2 28, to £509, 
Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic 
Plate. The Largest and most Complete Cata- 
logue published, Free on Application to 
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SON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C.; 


Gold Cases. 


ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet Spring 
to prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially 
adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, and Soldiers, 
from whom HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS have been 
received. In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
18-carat Gold, £25; or Silver, £15. 
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Just published, 
(THE GONDOLIERS New Opera by 
W. S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Now being Performed with great success at the 
Sa Theatre, 
VOCAL SCORE . . ‘ s. net 
PIANOFORTE SOLO . es ° $3, net 
LIBRETTO . ‘ is. 
WALTZ, LAN ERS QUADRILLE, and POLKA 
by Bucaloss : is 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT, hy W. Smallwood, 
Boyton Smith, and W. Kuhe 48 
SELECTION (as played by all the M Bands 
Charlies Godfrey jun is 
SELECTION for VIOLIN and PIANOFORTER, ¢ 
H, Farmer 
postrs NEW SONGS 
fn ME TO ST AY. In C, E flat. and F 
vith enorm ss Mr. 1 ward L M 
Wa Mt Hirwen j nes, & 
In C. D flat, and F 


Wht Pee. Bots 


\EW IRISH BALLAD hy Villiers Stanford 


(peer DOCTOR MACK. In D and F 
Words by Alfred P. Graves 
Music arranged by. C.LVILLIERS STANFORD 
Sung by Mr. Plunket Greene 


N EW DANCE MUSIC. 


eon SONG W AL TZ. P. Bucalossi 
On T st t 1 ] ne 
Bea rated in colours 


([HEODOR A WALTZ. P. 


sucalosst, 


[RARBARA POLKA. P. Bucalossi. 


Norfolk Megone. 
h net 


Wwis IFRED a ae 


( (HAPPELL and CO.S IRON-FRAMED 








PIANOFORTES for SALE, HIRE, or on the INSTAL- 
MENT SYSTEM. 
STL DENTS’ PIANOFORTES From 16 guineas 
YACHT PIANOS (Folding Keyboards).. ” 2 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES ‘ 30 
OBLIQUE AND OVERSTRUNG PIANOS 3 
UPRIGHT GRANDS . ’ 70 a 
HORIZONTAL GRANDS . » » 
YIANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, by 
Broadwood, Bechstein, Collard, and Erard 
LEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
4 From 6 to 150 Guineas 
( ‘LOUGH and WARREN’S CEL EBRATED 
COMBINATION AMER TC AN ORGAN 
From 6 to 250 guineas 
50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 
dust uv hed, 
A LBUM LYR rQu E By J. Blumenthal. 
4 { itains the f wing six New Songs and one Duet 
with English and French words Beautifull llustrated, and 
bound in complete book, quarto size, price 4s, net, 
CONTENTS 
No. 1. First Love N i. The Broken Goblet 
No. 2. A Song of the Sea No. 5. A Breton Song 
No ,ersian Love Son No. 6. The Dancing Leaves 
No ing 
Such a volume ast a effect of impr ne 
musica iste, and limit ce of much 
of the music that is ugh Galen + if someth ne 
hetter, Dundee Adver 
PATEY ind Y Winn s fishers, 

44, Great Marl! rough street, London, W 
QMALLWOOD'S PI ANOF ORTE TUTOR. 
+ moe ee d's Tutor Is the Best of all. 
Smal ul's ‘I _— Is the Best of ali, 
Smaliw d's Tu Best of all, 


2s, Gd. net.—FRANCIS DAY and HUNTER, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


OHN PRINSMEAD ane SON'S 
J H [3®! SMEAD and ~ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
RETURNED FROM HIRE, 
he purchased 
GREATLY REDt 


CED PRICES 


Illustrated and Pt ced Li oe aia 














is, 20,and 22, Wiem ond D 
Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887. 
\ OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 16} gs 
4 to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to #0 es. : Three-Years’ 
system nm 10s, 6d. per Month, or Cash, Lists free 
ind 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.c. 
yerren PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
4 is. Gre “ Marlhorough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail 
Paris, Ma to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, ¢ AU TION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
earing the name of erard” which are not of their man 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18,Gre 
Marlborough-st,, where new Pianoscan be oltained from 50 g8 
J)RARDS' PIANOS. —COTTAGES, from 
oo guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 9 guineas. 
GRANDS, f 125 ~uineas 
Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition 


1&9, 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS |! APPOINTMENT to the QUEEN 


BROADWOOD 
,) OHN BROADWOOD 
BROADWOOD 


Ha pplied the COURT from the Reign of Georg« 
Newhy introduced Pianofortes of the finest quality. 


{ ‘ONS 
and ~ NS. 


Il. 





33. GREAT PULTENEY STREET (close to Piccadilly- 
circus LONDON, F 
Lists on application, 


ILEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 








EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
170, New Bond-street, W. 
(PHOMAS OETZM ANN and CO. 
desire it to be most distinctly understo that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 

2 o~ | Good second-hand f mpass COTTAGI 
4+ | ) | PIANOS returned fr hire, may A w e 
e7Fe | obtained, s free, and forwarded, m 

| THOMAS OFTZMANN and CO, 
} Baker-street i 
| On receipt of £ a Thor mhily sound and Dura- 
> 
£0) | bie Walnut COTTAGE PIANO, fullest com pace 
— . of 7 octaves, will be packed free,and sent toany 
| part, from 
smOMs AS OETZMANN and CO., 
| Baker-street, W. 
| ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
cent discount for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 
10s. 6d. per month) on the three-years hire system.— Lists free 


of C. STILES and Co 
Pianos exchanged, 


, 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London. 
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pp. 722, cloth, &s. ; half-bound, 10s, 64., 

HOMCOPATHIC 
OMESTIC PHYSICIAN, 
containing the 


TREATMENT OF DISEASES, 


Large &vo, 


| (OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
| anemones and NEURALGIA. 


/ D 
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with Popular Explanations of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 1O LL Is 
Hydropathy, and Domestic Surgery, by »& 
soLTR Cc ee 5. -Chancelio 3 Sir W. Page Wood 
J. H. PULTE, M.D. stated publicly in pag that Dr. J. Collis Browne was ur 
Revised, with Important Additions, by joubtedly the invent of Chilorodyne ; that the whole stot 
WASHINGTON EPPS, L.R.C.P.. MRCS »f the defendant Preetr an was deliberately untrue, and he 
Assistant Physician to the Lo Home@»opathic Hospita egretted to say had been sworn to.—See the “Times,” 
July 13, 1964 
This is the most complete Poy Work published on Homeaso- 
yathic Medicine, and is « ially adapted for Enmigt TNRE’'S 
Ler’ thers wh ae tnadl to int sin Any profess 1 [FB J : Cc O L L I Ss B R oO W N E S 
assistance, ax if treats of al ssiblé diseases, pres CHLORODYNE, The Right Hon. Ear] Russell comn 
clearly the remedy, dose, id @eneral treatment in ricated to Hege of Physicitnsand J.T. Davebpott that 
Cas he liad received information to the effect that the only remeds 
if any service ih cholera was Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet 
THK WORK IS DIVIDED INTO THRRE PARTS Dec. 31, 1868. 

Part |! Consisting of éighteen chayters, headed, 1 . —_ 
spect General Diseases Castial Diseases: fF érs: Sk S ( IN a's 
Disease Affections of the Mind; Affections of the Head [) ® COL Lis BR Wt E 
Aff ms of the E yes: Affections of the Ears; Affections of CRLONODY NE.—Extract ft ym the Medical Times, 
the Nose: Affections of the Face, Lips, and Jaws; Affections , Jan. 12 Is prescribed hy sc e thy f otthodex pract 
f th r th, Gums, and Mouth; Affections of the Throat Sraners. fe arse wer — MY poplint 
Affect of the Windpipe and Chest; Affections of tl id it not supply a want and Mila pl 
st mach and Bowels ; A ffec ns of the Urinary and Ge 

f i seine ect kiren. D* J. COLLIS BROW NE’ 
chapt ee, ' OM pel CHLOR ODYNE s the best and most certain reme ty 
ul treats of Medica nighs, Colds, Asthma, Constimption, Ne Sosa Rhoumatios 
ind Litxations, a x 
1G sal M 
h copy of w D's J. ,OLLIS BROWNE'S 
; CinhonGDYNE isa certain cure in Cholera, Dysenter 
r 1, &e 
london Janes Eres Co., 48, Threadn t 
' , Pice meclill 
]) &. J. COLLIS BROWNE’ 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine Without the 
MARCH 1800 vords “ Dr, J, Collis Browne's Chilorodyne on the Government 

3 =] ¥ ST : ” Overwhelming edica] tes ry companies eacl 

ME fOUTR AFRIC AN QUESTIONS. By the Hon. J. | & dole Manufactuier, 3. T DAVENPORT. 1 Ure ut 
THE MORALITY OF MAR RIAGE. By Mona Caird Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, 1s 
tHE LY RISM OF ENGLISH ROMANTIC DRAMA, B 2a, Od., 48, 6d., and 118 
THE: EVIL OF BEPTING AND IT CUR By Willian Hy 
MISTAKEN P city AND POLICE Wire OPOY 

i armat . ROPOMETINY First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
rHE LEG 3 ND OF MADAME KE KRAS SINSK A. By Vernon Lee 
LORD NAPIER OF MAGDAL: y Colonel Knollys t 'N and P SON KG, 
JUDICIAL TORTURE TH RAIA BROWN and POLSON in 1s5¢ 
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mat, 
THE EIGHT HOURS QUBSTION. By C. Bradlaugh, M.P. | IN ¢ OLSC 
Wit) Letters from Sir Graham Berry, Sir Arth ir Blyth, | BROWN and P )LSO} 
Sir Saul ~amuel, Sir T. H. Parrer, | George Livese 
and others | ‘ ” 
| CORN fre! R 
(\HARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. | 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 
wo OF N 
yo a, page ry Re ae ” | Was in the Field some time before any other was anywhere 
. I HE CROWN E DITION. | heard of, and no other has now an Eyual Claim to the 
Each Volume will contain all the Original Illustrations 
And the Letterpress wil be Primed 5 from Type expressly | Public Confidenc: 
The F IRST VOLU ME will be re nay cn i FEB. 28 and will 
consist of “THE PICKWICK PAPERS 


Cc ntain: ne whe g inal Illus strati: ns and 683 P ages of 
eure ss, large cri wn SVO 
“ONAPMAN ane 
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Londo mn 1 HALL <i im ited name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 
quenens . - | Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d PEDIGREES 
Al THOR'S Al SOGRAPH BD! TION OF MISS BRADDON’S | TRACED. The correct colours Arms of hustanc 

OVELS and wife blended . l ? 
Price Peay + cloth gilt | plates engraved . 





18-carat, from 42s n, 


BR ADDON’ S NOVELS. 


MES ! 




















onde SIMPKIN and Co,, Limited, ° aon 6 eve "e! > . aanenan 
. ( YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
GTAMMERING AND STUTTERING STATIONERY —a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Pape 
Mr. Beasley's establishments afford every accommodatior and SQUARI BNYE LOPES, all int , LOUR with 
forthe child of ten and the adult of fifty, including hunting, at or Ac rite “ och = os oe dpi Hy ae Mg v4 Md , +. ac he 
fishing, boating, cricket, lawn-tennis, gymnasties, &c., an mt * go tg | eee. A 
the general education of junior pupils ? While his treatment m a 1 My Eros. oo os de 4 { ee 
is brought within the reach of all classes, non-resident pupils : lartin’s-lane), London 
he A provided with apartments in the neighbourhood at | — 
materially reduced expense, Hundreds of cases whichhave | (1 H OC OL T MENTE R. 
defiled all other treatment have been entirely cured ’ J Ay red 
Jeusley's 1, at is shown by his testimonials. Treatise | ~~ oes 
forwarded on receipt of 13 stainps to B Breas.KyY, Brampton |} HIG REST Motown & 
Iironitestr enereece | OF Saerwocd, Willeeden - lille, | AT ALL EXHIBITIONS 
esbury, Lon wi ae : ee, SO le 
Eleventh Bdition, 1s, ; post free, 13 stamps, MENIER in 4]b. and } Ib: 
(PPHE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off PACRETS _ Por 
vr Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOI BREAKFAST 
wg aS bhatt ety Published hy. 'E MILLS, 21, Claverton- LUNCHI 5S and SUPPEI 
at.,5.W a ly should read this little book,."—Scotsman, a . _ 
Prise 16, pout hes, '‘HOCOLAT MENIER 
a ? . Aye > _— Daily Consuimptior 
OUT: Its Nervous Origin. By WALTER exceeds 50 Tons. 
TYRRELL M.R.C.S Author of “ Tonte 
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ne Cross-road, W 
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tepresents large most snecessful fatrimonia , ’ ] i ry 
Schaar tm bn Oct s S ablainal nee bile totacuatoon T AYLOR C1 NO LIT & 
medium for the Nobility, Gentr und Commercial classes OR PREPARED WHITE PULLERS EARTH 
Price 3d.; secure in plain envelope, 44d.—Eprvor, 40, Lamb's | [sth niy 1 and oroughly harijless ! 
Conduit-street, London, W. r order of all Newsagents POWDER It is prepared by an Sxprrepent d Uhethist, ahd 
jer its Latin name of “ Terra ¢ 4 is cohstant ly pre 
’ = ‘ , ’ , ribed b the most eminent 1 rmatologists, apd Wa 
D ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS AND | especialy ‘recommended th pint Gir Erastius Wilstt 
ORGANS, A bec lute Sale, 50 per cent discount, Ten K late Dr. T For gzenéral tise it is 
E anos, & muineas and far ar ka » Glyterine of any greas 
the Best Dusting-Powder for Infan 
Hb wuineas Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
Class 7 guineas | ¢ lass 4, iO gpineas the Duchess of Teck, &« and how ex 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5 5 guineas employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majest 
American Organs, by all the best ! i} quineas f Ruasia, the Duchess of Edinburgh, our own 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument D es and Duchesses, H.R.H. the Duchess 
within three years if one ofa higher Class he en had wi ll umberland, and most of the Aristocracy Recommended ly 
be exchanged free if not approved of withi me mont Faculty The eminent physician, Dr, Routh, says l 
lilustrations and particulars post free T DALMAINE pete eel I canne it too h whly recommend it, I cannot afford to 
CO. (Established 104 Years), #1, Finsbury a ement, London be without it Dr. Bainbridge A lady writes * Here n 
SS ee peniemmnetinges Heat,’ I found it worth a guinea a tea 
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WAKEFIELD C HRISTY, 








° ace, in the county of Middlesex HEREBY ,are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded ti 
GIVE NOTICE that by virtue and in pu of a Royal tak ye 
License, under the Royal Sign Manual wlf, dated Introduced into medical practice and preyrred by 
the lith day of February, ls00, I have by a Dees | Poll cated JOHN TAYLOR Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W, 
the 27th day of February, 1499, and intended ti » he enrolled in 
Her Majesty's High Court of Justice, ass imed taker and IV ’ Th 
adopted for myself and my issue, in place anc ad oa the H °°! ING col GH. 
surname of “ Christy,” the surname of CHR ISTIE MILLER | 7 
and I shall and will from henceforth, in alld cuments, and | CROT P. 
upon all occasions whatsoever, use And subseril ' 80y ~ ‘ * 
upan, all cecasions whatsoever, use And subscribe and te! ROCHE'S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
CHRISTIE-MILLER > 
Dated this 27th Jay of February, 1890 ‘HE celebrated effectual cure without 
, WAKEFIELD CHRISTY nternal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents 
Witness—FREDK. L. HUTCHINS, EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, Le ~*~ n 
11, Birchin-lane, London, Solicitor whose names are engraved on the Government Stamy 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 48, per Bottle 
ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, ae 
L Established 1806 Ww ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
Assurance Fund, Four Millions, An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
Mutual Assurance at least cost reduced prices sent free on application to 
No. #1, King William-street, E.C ' JOHN WALKEK, 77, Cornhill; and 239, Regent-street 
‘Whatever the season of the year may be, one 
may be sure of finding something entirely novel and 
original at the Maison Jay, Regent-street, where the 
most tasteful gowns, mantles, and millinery from 
Paris may always be seen.”—H tract 
‘As usual, the celebrated Maison de Denil of 
Messrs. Jay, Regent-street, show some specially 
attractive novelties among their models, and whether 
these be the luxurious confections of handsome 
fabrics and rich garniture for carriage and visiting 
Ls wear. the simpler walking mantles and coats, or 
he > , 
Lys the large and comfortable travelling wraps, they one 
and all have the cachet of superior style so long 
associated with the models selected. or produced, by 


this favourite establishment.”—Z tract. 


JAY’S, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, 
+ 
Baron TON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
ms ym Victoria and London Bridge Termini 
Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison-t 
nt turn Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight dass 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Titkets 
vailable by all Trains between London and Brighton 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekcay 
From Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 12s. 6d.,including Pullman Car 


ad) 


> 









Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
Vr Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday, 

Adm tting to the Grand Aquatium and Royal Pavilion 
Chea, rst Class Day " Brighton every Sup ae 
Froti ctoria at 10.46 15 p 

Pullman Cars run in J srigeht vn Past Traine 
Phrough nes to « im principal Stations 
On the Railways in the , Northert and Midland Districts 


TEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE 


DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 


SHORT 


a NEWHAVEN, 


paris 





Fixed Ex press Ser Weekdays and Sundays 
I lon to I . 3Class). Paris to London U 
Victor West-End) 4.50 p.m. Paris (St. Lazare fh 
London Bridge (City) 9 pa 4 
art 1 nde n Bridie (City) 7.40 a. 
Paris (St. Lazart ad aim. V West-End) 7.50 a 





FULL P ARTIC ULARS 





wks and be obtained Fi 
1 Br , 0 ation, al at the 
Offices, wh i he obtain 
neral OMices, 24, Re ’ #, Picecad 
“-butidings, Trafalear-square; Ha Au 
s OFF Ludgate-cir s: and Ga OMee 
Order A. SARLE, Secretary and Gene 
A! IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, Rheumatism 
ws ] . at lipportant of Continental Sulphurous Spas 
irs m Paris Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and 
r-vat. | of te A nx, larynx,and nasal passages eMeaciously 
treated. | The most,celebrated doctors attend this iuxur . 
ind curative station 
L UCE RNE Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerh An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schwe ae bee By raenpecite daa pe 8 supplied in the 50¢ 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or serv 


HAUSER Freres Proprietors, 


ARLO. 


N ONTE C Prince of Wales's 
4 Hotel. A superb edifice, especially built asa superior 
Family Hotel—200 heds—now open, magnificent furnished 
with every regard to comfort. It has a south aspect, with 
large Gardens, Terraces, and Lawn-Tennis Ground The 
Hotel belongs to the same proprietors as the Hétel Victoria 
and is close |) (KY FRERES 
Nic E.—ENGLISH BANK. 
Vva. ADOLPHE LACROIX and CO 
he 2 if 


JARDIN PUBI 
Agents fo the R Yacht Squadr n 
Br “y : Bank, é ' 
V ehind the H tel de Londres 


Hie at 
MONTE alt Lo two minutes the Casino 


ICE, 


Grand Hotel des Iles Britanniques. 


N ) 





M. LAVIT Director for twent fow irs of the Hi 
Cost } Oner ee taken on his wn ace nt the fay rite 
fan Hote « Iles Br tanniques, highly recommende 
To RIN THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 

LEN ANT. The Orient Company wil spatch their ' 

Il-} ree ‘ Dp Garonne, $576 tons register, B00} * 

pow " ‘ MARCH 12 for a 1 ‘ f «ik 
weeks, \ ’ ermo, Byratuse, Athens, Cot 
stantinoy Malta ‘and Alwiers The Garonh 
fitt« wit! tr it, hotand cold baths, &e. Cuisine 
the} hest lr Man uzers— PF, GREEN and Co, and ANDER 
RON ANDERSON md Co., Fenchurch-ayenne, London k 
further particulars pp to the latter firn 

OT SPRINGS OI 


 aINER AL * BATH. 





St. 
EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ 


WEAR. 


NEW JACKETS & MANTLES. 


ARLY SPRING JACKI all the latest 


| PETER ROBINSON, Oxford 


| 


rs 


Novelties, 25s, 6d. to 5 guineas 

NEW MANTLES, ih VELVET, PLUSH, and 
SILK, trimmed Jet Lace &c., 38 to W 
guineas, 

TRAVELLING CLOAKS, ULSTERS &e,, 
latest productions in newest cloths 2 to 10 
guineas, 

NEW BLACK and SEAL-PLUSH JACKETS 
for Spring wear, 2 to 5 guineas, 

NEw COSTUMES. 

SILK DINNER DRESSES, latest combinations 

of Crépe de Chine, Brocade, & from 6 


guineas, 


Richly embroidered BLACK SILK COSTUMES 


| including silk and embroidery for bodiet 
much under value, 54 guineas, 
SPRING TWEED atd HOMESPUN (COS: 
| TUMES, newest colourings and designs 
from 35s, 6d. 
AMAZON CLOTH COSTUMES. embroidered 
n rich designs, silk cord, and braidings 
from 378, 6d, 
N 1000 pleces RICH BROCADED SILKS, latest 
designs, for Court trains and evening wear 
5M) pieces FAILLE FRANCAISE, new shades, 
from 3s, per yard, 
2) pieces BENGALINE, 5s. 9d. per yard 
‘“) pieces SATIN MERVEILLEUX, from 
2s. 6d. per yard, 
300 pleces EXTRA RICH TWILL SILKS, all 
the latest colourings, from 2s. 9d. per yard, 
10) pleces FIGURED PONGEE SILKS, new 
designs for the season, from 1s, 6d, per yard, 
N SCOTCH TWEEDS Fashionable for Karly 
Spring Wear Large quantities of thes« 
useful and durable materials are now ready, 
at prices ranging from Is, 94d. to 7s. 6d. per 
vard, double width. 
Patterns post free on application. Parcels over 


in value 
Kingdom. 


PETER - ROBINSON, Oxford St. 


carriage paid to any part of 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicicus Liqueur, which has late come 
60 much into public favour on account of 
wonderful properties of aiding Ingestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now he had of al! the 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchants 


Bole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 36, Crutebedfriam, London, EC. 
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also appoints in her favour a sum of £1000, in trust, under the Edward Moss, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal 


£2000 estate amounting to upwards of £15,000. The testatrix * vises 
in trust, for all 


stores to his wife, Mrs. Catherine Gillott ; and £100 per annum 
to. each of his daughters, Jane Swinford Gillott and Mrs. — will of her aunt, and leaves £3000, upon trust, for her ; 
Catherine Elizabeth Long, during the life of his wife. The each to her sons Arthur Edward. Richard, and Robert George; and bequeaths all her real and personal estate, 
remainder of the income of his residuary, real, and personal 
estate during the life of his wife is to be applied for her main- one or two other legacies. The residue of her property she 
tenance, support, and benefit. and that of his said two daughters gives to her said five sons. The foothall-match ‘ter tween England and Scotland was 
and the children of Mrs. Long. On his wife death hi leaves The will (dated June 14. 1888) of Major-General Bladen played at Raeburn*place, Edinburgh, on March 1, and resulted 
£3000, upon trust, for his son William ; on .. third of the ulti- West Black, R.A., late of Holmrook, Tunbridge Wells, who jn the victory of England by one goal and one try to Scot- 
mate residue to his son George Swinford Gillott,and one third, died on Jan. 8, was proved on Feb. 22 by Mrs. Elizabeth Jand’s nil. ss i ’ 7 
upon trust, for each of his said two daughters. ( unninghame Black, the widow and executrix for life, the The Quarterly Court of Governors of the Hospital for 
The will (dated Ang. 7, 187%) of Mr. Charles Scholefield, value of the personal estate amounting to over £21,000. The Consumption Brompton was held on Feb. 27, Mr. T 
of 22, Hollan illas-road, Kensington, who died on testator leaves all his property to his wife, with power to Beckwith in the chair. The report of the c ommittee of 
Jan. 16, was prov eb. 17 by William Robert Masaroon, convert the same to her absolute use or to dispose of same management, read by the secretary (Mr. Dobbin), stated that 
the surviving executor, the value of the personal estate by will since the last court the whole of the 321 beds in the two 
amounting to over £40,000. In consequence of the death of The will (dated Feb. 20, 1882), with a codicil (dated buildings had been continuously occupied. Of the number of 
his wife, testato property becomes divisible equally among July 12, 1888), of Miss Lucy Targett, late of 15, Bartholomew- in-patients benefited, seventy-two had had the further ad- 
villas, Kentish Town, who died on Jan. 21, was proved on vantage of some weeks’ residence in convalescent homes on 
ed Dec. 1, 1882), with four codicils, of Mrs. Feb. 14 by Joseph Blackstone and Sidney George Ratcliff, the south coast, their entire expenses having been defrayed by 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to the hospital. Funds are constantly needed to enable the com- 
over £18,000. The testatrix bequeaths £1000 to the said Joseph mittee to carry on the great and useful work of the charity. 
Blackstone ; an annuity of £100 to Mary Ann White; and the A grant of £585 9s. has been received from the committee of 
residue of her personal estate to the Royal National Life-Boat tie “ot Saturday Fund, as also a donation of 500 guineas 
Institution for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, from Dr. C.'T. Williams, in memory of the late Dr. C. J. B. 
um to be applied in keeping up the paths, 14, John-street, Adelphi. Williams, after whom a ward has been named. The following 
ind cutting the grass in the old church- The will (dated Dec. 14, 1886) of Mrs. Sophia Moss, late of legacies have been announced : Mrs. Seton Smith, £1000; Mr. 
ind she bequeaths her honsehold furni- 57, Princes-square, Bayswater, who died on Dec. 21 last, F. Weaklin, one fifth of residue, reversionary; Mr. Samuel 
,and £2000 to her daughter Ellen; she was proved on Feb. 1 by Samuel Edward Moss and Joseph Fielden, £2000. 


£1500 each to her sons William Henry and Sydney Gater ; and her children in equal shares. 


all his chik 

The will (dat 
Sophia Kidgell Warner, late of 15, Carlton-crescent, South- 
ampton, who died on Jan. 15, was proved on Feb. 19 by 
William Henry Warner and Sydney Gater Warner, the sons, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £27. e testatrix directs a fund to be set aside to 


UNQUESTIONABLY no 
h ane 


se" HORNY HAND AND BUSY BRAIN. |.!0!0°400000 


| Miss I I , A] wr. J. Hurat \ € 
i t Carriages at 10.45.—LYCEUM sont : hha . on g the mos 
as = = —- “— ay ¥ + oan delice’ ate can take the m, Sold every whe ! in Taha ‘Tins. 
, f the crows — 
»APHAEL TUCK and SON'S EXHIBITION M bag cal a ial : 
I DVERTISER COMMUNI What is there in thee or thine TOT Ic E.- —The Prussian Mineral Waters 
' cain ata Boon lt al = That thou scornest me and mine, tention to the NIEDER SELTZE ik 
| X Looking down so proud ? > hes irl TABLE WATER, bottled 
Thou ‘rt the bee! and I'm the drone! s 1 rintendence of the Govern ment. N 
Not so, Horny Hand! re added, it being rally impregnated with 
Many a noble heart, I iis ple neat 8 an shi it Tae Ene h ert rue 0 
Many a Regal Head, Government Spri nies, IEDER si i Tak i Ems 
Labours for our native land Kissingen, &c. ; sLAIS and CO, Pic 
Harder than the horniest hand 
For its daily bread C. MACKAY, WINE OF ST. ROC 


“The best of all dinner 


NOBILITY OF LIFE, we cusmnce ¥, 


“Who best can suffer best can do.”—MILToN. THE QUEEN OF LIQUEURS (¢ 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the history of Great Empires LIQUEUR EUCALYPTO. 


: sal a _ a ny’ of #, 122, Leade . y f . } | for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness!!! BuTON and Co., Bo ia, and 137, Vine-s x = 
TT ae or wd ABOVE ALL!!! 
DN Son to ee, oe wee | A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND UNFLINCHiNG TRUTHFULNESS, MOST EFFECTIVE, EFFICIENT, 
LOGUE f usef nfor tion —<« concise ul a ’ 
ints Pre , modi nl od 1760) : 6 The Conditions auton bgp nt cmp 7 given by HER AND ECONOMICAL. 


J | Eat ed 1760.) 
: t MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these : 
| )! NNEFORD'S FLUID M A\ GN E Ss STA A Cheerful Submission to Superiors; Self-Respect and Independence 
st remedy for A : ‘ 

















of Character: Kindness and Protection to the Weak; Keadiness 
Hea we Gout, and Tndigestior id safes , 2. D to Forgive Offence; a Desire to Concillate the Differences of 

Sore ene Gat veiling saeco others; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinch- 
Ing Truthfulness. 


Guin TS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
sp “Such principles, if evoked and carried Into action, would produce an almost perfect moral character IN EVERY 











cial to Measure 
| CONDITION OF LIFE.’--SMILES. 


Da, 408,, 458. the halfalozen, 
I strated Self-measure st free 
ey Y soul at “Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
sect arowthcrerssiernintniee te “* . SHAKSPEARE And we shall shock them. Naught shall make us rue, 
LD SHIRTS Re fronted, hbees and Collar AND DUTY, IF ENGLAND TO ITSELF DO REST BUT TRUE!” 
( os THE PIVOT OF DUTY 


Ban led » linen, three ‘ t r, 7s. 64.; Extra 


flea“ Pit am'Goea, bits sme’ | STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


SGIDIUS FLANNEL SHIRTS, Special) (VHE GREAT DANGER OF SUGAR, PINK OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED 
44 Tee tah Gk cernans tae Wn mh 5S ileal SHERBET, OR ACIDULATED SHERBET MASKED WITH SUGAR.—Fxperience shows that sugar. 


pink or chemically coloured sherbet, or acidulated sherbet masked with sugar, mild ales, port wine, dark sherri 
sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin or old 


EN esreanies GE N’ LE ME x’ Ss U NDE R- whisky largely diluted with seltzer water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S “FRUIT SAL” is 
49-4 VesTSand PANTS to peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion 
' sf 


tol es P wnts, 2s. 6d., | has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 


iain at i: | ——_ en OVERTON'S PLATE POWDER. 


“FRUIT SALT.” Without 


nr W ARD Pont Dat oult condon, CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the C Capsule is marked ENO'S ; 
it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, Is Non-Mercurial and the Best for Silver. 
Special Perfumes for the Handkerchief : PREPARED ONLY AT __ Sold everywhere at fd. and Is. 


[als AMBRE "ja ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C, ENO’S PATENT. Deuicrous NEW PERFUME. 


Delicate Perfume Extract. Blegant erfume 
Manufacturer ) *erfumer, THE OLDEST AND , 
To t teu iene Pa | Peifumers, A DA M S's BEST. ‘ p ee RAB APPLE 


Chemists, Drugyists, ete ‘a ; 
F moe oumen” | BLOSSOMS. 
Aang? no hesit ition in recommending its use.— , (Regd.) 
2 i The fragrant, delicious, and uni- 


18 


A FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN. Sold > Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, i versally “popntar new norfame of 
Ol ISH. Oilmen, &« SSeS The CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


Maxuvactony: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD 2 yas “& scent of surpassing delicacy, 
Teese 























+4 ) N £ ee er gga — =e = richness, and lasting quality.”— 
S ULP LI M°% TE CARLO SEASON, 1890. mo \HILBLAINS, CHAPS, AND | mcewrmareD | Court Journal. 
| iHT CU" E 3 SCTIONS are | . : , 
( \AP ae 1, DE ME CURED by CREME SIMON, recomme MADE O82 3s 
€ mmittee of the Société d BAINS DE MER of 1 ri f . 
S Meneee . have the honour t sacenss te. lollowing arraner- on Denege of ary te Ah, a i i. a yf BL Wome. THE CROWN PERFUMERY cO., 
| Skin, to which it imparts a fragrant perfume 177, New Bond-street, W. 


GIVES THE NATURAL TINT | THEATRICAL SEASON. velvety appearance, “Bottles, 


qjand gives a i . 
ADIES | 4s. 2s : ILD EVERYWHERE, 
JOLT GILL ES —Mareh 15-18.—Malle, Paulin ; MM. Soulacroix, | L _ Oe on. 98, Res de. Provente, Paris. a, 


AND PEACH-LIKE BLOOM. ; some AU v ILLAGE VOISIN.—March 22-25.—Madlle. | Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
+ eVASsseut M Souls dion _opeee 


Tablets, 6d. Sold everywhere. LE PII ty Paulin. _ DE —_ 
prea = There will be givenaGrand Ballet ea 9 pated Bede after each YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
Representation, and Four Performances will also be given Li produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
» | | by the Comedie Frangaise, Warranted perfectly harmless.. Price 5s. 6d, and 108, 6d., of all 
The Classical Concerts, under the direction of M. Steck, principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the we “ sy 
4 ill be given every Thursday throughout the season; and Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., 
he ordinary Daily Concerts will take place morning and - 

















CONCOURS uw 


eVening as heretofore, F ACT. H Col W , B , 
hy 7° , air Uolour asn, yY damping 
PIGEON-SH(¢ JOTING - No ve the hair with this Wash, in two hours its original cols 
Saturday, March &—Opening of the Third Series of Shooting | is restored. No washing or preparation required. 108, 6... pos 
| Matches, for stamps.—A LEX. ROSS, 21, Lamb's Conduit-strect, Loner S 


W H | Ss K : # OR “FASHIONS IN FUR seem to grow 


every year more tasteful and more artistic, and it 
= is a certain fact that the fur garments of the | 
Preserves and Strengthens the Hair. 


present day are cut with a precision and accuracy 

WARRANTED PERFECT. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. _ , or . , ‘ - ig 

Black Handle, 5«. 6 ory Mamile, 76, 6 all Dealers and fitted with an artistic skill which were totally | B ml iijtantine for the Hair, Beard, 
liskers, ar oustaches 


LIBERAL PRICES PAID unknown some ten or fifteen years ago. This is | — 


for Choice Specimens of 

White, Black, or Pink. especially the case at the International | 
SPINK & SON, | Fur Store, 163 and i198, eee eee, | 
6 ie ‘ where the latest novelties in fur garments of the 
2, Gracechurch St., Cornhill, , 


London. NX best quality and smartest design may .always be 


cum aguormons, WAM Kaldor 


Ten OSAP MAY WEAR. | @ INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


‘TT HE AUROPHONE is a New Scientific ; F 
joventin of an Invisible A ppe ratus to ao coat in the F , F ee the eG sem we x 8 Pn ( _ % — 
car, It is eas inserted or withdrawn by anyone, and will ” r Spots edness, and Roughness o re SKin. feals am 
almost invariahly restore hearing to anyone not stone deaf é, } Manufacturing urriers, | Soothes Chaps, Irritation, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. 
aving ne pHows CO's RUOMA te, As or oe i san : 163 & 198 REGENT STREET LONDON Renders the Skin Soft, Fair, and Delicate 

TRO AKER STREET, LoxvoN ” 5 ! . . r, and De le 

Sold everywhere. 
- Oe ’ ’ -| 


Pamphiet sent free and post paid, 
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SPECTACLES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


<a 
Fa 


NY 







we 





WITH FINEST BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 
OR THE PUREST GLASS. 


Carefully adapted to any sight, a Register of which 
is kept for future reference, 






Ww 
OPTICIANS TO HER MAJESTY. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Illustrated Price-Lists free to all parts of 
the world. 


Telephone, No. 6588. = Teleerantie Address: * Negretti, London.” 











SWEET SCENT 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM | 
2 May be obtained 
0 Chemist 
Ramen “ 
















Of all Wine and Spirit Merchants. 





COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE, 


({OCKLE'S 








( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 


PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION, 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Liquor 
unfailing 
& RHEUMATISM 
Price 9/, everywhere. 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 
Cure STOUTNESS rapidly and certainly. State height, weight, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
Among the thousands of testimonials the following will 
it carlier.” 
(In his dying moments). 
absolute confidence.” —Emily Faithfull. 
Cin his clinical lecture at the London Hospital and 
I never failed. 


( YOCKLE'’S 
(Perfectly harmless) 
specific 
A single bottle sufficient for two to 
Or free by post (as well as the Pamphlet) 
T00 FA DR. GORDON’S 
s 
and send 2s, ., 4s. 6d., or 118., to 
S 
a 
It is used as an inhalation, and without any after bad 
»e read with interest :— 
only relief I could get.”..“ If I had known 
“TI have tried every remedy ever invented, and 
“ This is an excellent r: medy for asthma. 
Medical College). 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Tr e ] 
D* Laville’s 
T The 
FOR CURE OF 
three months’ treatment, 
of the Agents. 
Elegant Pills 
J DR. GORDON, 10, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Established nearly quarter of a century. 
effects. 
“ The 
—Lord Beaconsfield 
HIMROD’S CURE is the only one in which I have 
—Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
“TI have used all remedies—HIMROD’S CURE is the 
Trial samples free by post. n Tins at 4a. 2d. 


ost. 


British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
And also of Newbery & Sons, Barcla 
Sange: 


1 & Son, Lynch & Co,, 
rs,and all Wholesale Houses, 


rf 





DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be attributed to early 
neglect or the indiscriminate use of tooth powders and pastes, which give 
©, momentary*whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. The 
timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZonvdDon tT 


FOR THE TEETH, 


harden the gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it 
contains only the purest and most salutary of these, Sold by Chemists 
at Zs. 6d. British Dép6t : 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 








STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
18 NEW BOND SW. LONDON. 








This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


MEDICINE! 

















by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. 


AND SOLD BY 


Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors everywhere in Boxes, Is. lid. and 2s. 9d. 


‘ PUMILINE.” 


Prepared only Helens; 





Recommended by Sir Morell Mackenzie, Dr. Litton Forbes, Dr. Barnes's “Journal of Gynecology,” and 


more than 1000 Eminent British Medical Men, and in use at all Therapeutic Establishments. | 


PUMILINE | 
6d. & 1s. per Tablet. SOAP, 
SUPERFATTED WITH LANOLINE. 

Ensures a Spotless Skin and a Beautifal Complexion, The presence of the 


* Pumiline” ensures that velvety condition and healthy fanctional activity of 
the skin which no other soap can ever confer, 


PUMILIN=E 
1s. 14d. & 2s.9d. per Pot. OXIN TIVEN' T. 


An unrivalled preparation for all Skin Affections. Gives immediate relief | 
to the most acute irritation. Admirabie both as a medicinal agent and toilet 
requisite, 








A Pine Harvest in the Alps. 

The PUMILINE EXTRACT (is. per bottle), for use in baths, is also highly efficacious. 
healing, and invigorating. 

AUTION.—Insist on having “ PUMILINE.” The word “PUMILINE™ is Stern's Registered Trade Mark, and 

proceedings will be instituted against anyone using the word * PUMILINE™” other than for Stern’s preparations. 


Soothing, 


Of all Chemists, or (with 3d, extra for postage), from the Proprietors, | 


| G- & C. STERN, 62, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


A useful pamphlet on the “HOME USE OF PUMILINE,” post free to all applicants. 











will, by its detergent action, speedily arrest the progress of decay, | 





$19 
NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER, 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 












NubA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 
: For 22 years it has never failed 
» %It arrests len cause 
* Uriant growth, is peru | 
As) py ectly lia . 
4s , in Ca hog ‘tos 61.; of all Ta 
sd sere and Chemists, Cire irs 





on application 
Wholesale Agents: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 & 32, Berners-street, W.; and 91-95, City-rond, B.C. London, 
NOW READY. 16th Edition, 17th Thousand 
Post Free of Author, 5s. Abridged Edition. 1s. 


THE CURE ofr CONSUMPTION 
BY AN ENTIRELY NEW REMEDY. 
Containing also Chapters on the Cure of 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, AND CATARRIT. 
Under this treatment an extraordinary number of cases - 
nounced incurable by the most eminent physicians, have been 
restored to health, proving that the disease, however far 
advanced, is amenable to this method of cure. 
By EDWIN W. ALABONE, M.D., 
Phil., U.S.A., F.R.M.S., &€., &c., 





Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant,London, N. ; Late Consult- 
ing Physician to the Home for Reclaimed Females, the Lower 
Clapton Orphan Asylum, and the Clapton Dispensar Author 
of “The Curative Treatment of Consumption” ; “ Phthisis 

its Diagnosis and Treatment “The Specific Treatment of 


Phthisis,” &c. 


~ ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free, 
—— 





Children's .. 
Ladies’ 
Gents’ 


i, ROBINSON Z 


ia 


14 


CLEAVER, BELFAST, 














“A 2° Class, for Workmen. 


| system.” 


MELLIN S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


New Illustrated Catalogre for 1890 now ready 


. E. LEWIS’S GUNS AND RIFLES. 
HONOURS: Paris, 1873; Sydney, 1880; 
Melbourne, 1881; Calcutta, 1884. 
2-Bores, from 
‘ 71 


§ to 7ib. 





TREBLE GRIP 
WITH PATENT 


EJECTOR 











ONLY EJECTS 4 
EXPLODED CARTRIOGE; 
EJECTING FROM 





FOREND. 

The above is the latest impre nt in “the ¢ 
Period,” and upplied at fre ito de Guinea ! 
from 16 Guinea Ve now Pi he Anson a 
Farmers and Keepers’ qual from 10 Guinens, ey 

r choked New !24-)ae 1 1 cata ‘ 
1890, now ready, larger choice an lin 
stock of aporting guns, rifles, and ers is the larwes ‘ 
most varied of any one maker Ch eof 200Gur ind Rifles 


ER, BIRMINGHAM. 


* Period, Birmingham,” 


Cc. E. LEWIS, GUNMAK 


ESTAB, 150) Telegrams: 


TIME-CHECKING MACHINES 


For ALL PURPOSES, 


Absolute Accuracy. 
Great Economy. 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED, 


Indicating, Counting, and Clock- 
work Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 


Patent Business transacted hy 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 


—— LEWELLAN MACHINE CO., BRISTOL, 


~CORPULENCY. 


tecipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c. “Sunday Times” says: “Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disense, and that his treatment is 
the trne one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
took, 128 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


/RUPTUREN 


(HERNIA.) 





All sufferers from this dangerous complaint should 
know that they need no longer torture themselves b 
wearing useless trusses. Mir. @. 5. MARNE 


NEW APPLIANG 


are made to suit every form of Rupture, and are 


positively guaranteed to 
GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF, 
An_ experienced kilful Surgeon attends daily, 
f 


d If 
and examines pateste, re of charge, at the 
ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
of the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 


52, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
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| Allen & Won 





(14 9 
ESTIWVATES AND PATTERNS FREE. a eagaia 

“Has almost the deli- 
cacy of & vealed ¢ 1." —Brit. 
Me d. Journal. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. |'B Y N I N ge a a cenit ee van ano ca . aah inde ys inten at se 


EXTRACT FROM “Retained wae 

=~ COLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, tain n 

MOURNING ORDERS. | PrRivaTe Lerren. = BN Lo NDON. / é all other Foods are 
id; t ROBINSON'S experienced oo e\ a f 

wx-fitte ° rejected. It is in- 


London 


“The Infant was ™ : — a Ni valuable.” 
; p Sgl- i ae 


ery delicate ; ou Vedical Record. 


| , y 
medical adviser ¢ 


: FOR Retail in Tins, at 
INFANTS. CHILDREN, ; . P 
Is. 6d., 2s. Od., 5s, 


AND INVALIDS 
~ and 10s., 








Telegraphic Address PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” re strong ane -_ a eee 
\ Pp of Chemists, &e., 


Telephone Number 3557; fat, dnd 4s now in 
: everywhere, 


N | MOURNING WAREHOUSE, wt ae ih “the \) Wisieate at 
REGENT ST., LONDON. a ae a - 
ower of the floc re Vholesale houses 


-~SODEN 
MINERAL P*ASTILLES. 


UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST REMEDY FOR 
AFFECTIONS OF THE 


THROAT, CHEST, AND LUNGS, 


Recommended by the greatest Medical Authorities, especially by 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, w _ Testimonial is affixed to each box. 
are irresistible in the Cure of all Chronic Catarrh Affections. as 


Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Irritation, | 
Diphtheria, and Catarrh of the Stomach. 


; may therefore be 




















They are Natures own Medicine, and contain neither drugs nor anodynes 
sufely given even to children of tender age. 


Nobody. old or young, should ever be without them, their effect being equally wonderful as a 


ee ee aa A CURATIVE. 


Sold in Boxes, Is , by all Chemists, and by THE 


SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED, » APPIN & \ winere TRAVELING HES DES CES 


52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) _ FREE. 


DESIGNS for the EARLY SPRING (9 | OXFORD STREET, W.; POULTRY (‘'wi!:", CITY, LONDON, 


> sent by post on application. 





are now ready, and can be 


FIT GUARANTEED. a PROTECTION ! 


against 


FEVER, DIPHTHERIA, AND ALL DISEASES 


arising from 


IMPURE WATER AND AIR. 


ote | SALT REGAL 


TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. , 
a certain cure for 


20 5 27 Sauminnis Se’! LONDON, W.|| INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCY, &. 


27, NEW BOND STREET, ls. 6d. & 2s. 9d. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Cross Street, Manchester. 














Aleo et Cowes, Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, 





By this invention any Jiquid food can he poured out or druok without scum or grease passing through 
l obje ctir uable with all other 


sé ; 
’ ” . WITH NEW REGISTERED the spout, and prevents spilling when poure ed into 3 ‘eeding-Bottle, so 
" Pannikins These Pannikins will fit all on old *yre da” Nursery Lampe and can be pure chabe d 
PANNIKIN @ separately. N.B—Ask for CLARKE'S P CIN, anc e that his name and the number (Regi tered 
: 3 ° ¥1 241) is on n the Pannikin and Trade Mark “ PyRaMip.” 


Trade Mark, “ PYRAMID.’ 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP ea ” P 
coop-warmer. | OLARKE’S PATENT ‘PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS, cer nce 
: sieiad “THE BURCLAR’S HORROR.” ‘€ a 
TRADE MARE. » 


THE 
NEW PATENT. | WITH PATENT 
| FIRE-PROOF 


CASES. 




















et ieaddnalaty 


Mr a ; g K SYINISTODDRDSDONING y 


mm 
TTY LL 
‘WN TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 
A“ Pyramid” Night Light sh« yan i be lighted in a front and 
as soonas it is dark. Burglaries 


. back ro mm of every house, 
PATENT Section of Case after are more frequently perpetrate ed before hed-time than after 


The Patentee, in reply to numervus customers, he te stat pS 
that “he will only warrant bis Patest * PYRAMID” FOOD. The Thick Gre " th Ni ht Li ht h: Hous ebreakers have the greatest dread ofalight. The police 
WARMERS tu answer the purpose for which they are recon a th 1 e ig ig QS I recommend a Night Light as the hest safeguard. Almost all 
mended when the “Pyramid” Night L alts are burned in enotes e — burglaries might be prevented, and much VALUARLE PRo- 
them ; the commun night lights will not give suM™cient beat Fire-Proof Case “THE BURGLAR’S HORROR.” been burned, PERTY SAVED, if this simple and imexpensive plan were 
adupted. The “Pyramid” Night Lights s are much larger and 
give THREE TIMES THE LIGHT of the common night lights 


The “ Pyramid” Food- oe ed a 80 ‘ by all Pe pectal! te 
deal throughout the ingdom, the nited States o 
wig ic CLARKE’S “PIRAD " AND “FAIRY” LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED -WORKS, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. and are therefore particularly adapted for this purpose. 


America, and Colonies. 
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